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For the Companion. ! 


ON THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DOOR- | 
STEP. | 


! 

A FIRST OF APRIL SURPRISE. 
“I tell you he’s a regular spoon; he’s too soft | 
tohandle! Why didn’t he just take Tom Gar- | 
diner and give him a thorough dressing oeatee| 


day? That is what he needs, and what a man | 


with a cent’s worth of snap in him would give | 
any fellow of Tom’s impudence.”’ 

Ned Willoughby was the best scholar in our 
class, and the best ball-player in our club beside, | 
but he seemed to have forgotten whether he was | 
pitcher or catcher that time. Our new school- | 
master’s name had been mentioned in the midst 
of our Saturday afternoon game, and off went | 
Ned into the above emphatic expression of opin- 
wl suppose he was afraid of him,” replied Bob | 
Crawford, another of our leaders, sneeringly. | 
‘Didn’t you see how red his face turned for a.| 
minute? and then he gave Tom a look as if he 
was begging him not to do that again.” 

“Begging him!’’ echoed Ned, in disgust; “‘the 
ferule is the only beggar Tom will ever give in 
to, and anybody with the spirit of a chicken 
would use it on him, too, I hate a milksop and 
a spoonbill! ”” it. I suppose we might think of something bet- | 

“Let’s April fool him! All Fool’s Day is com- ter than the cake if we were bright.” 
ing next week,”’ said Bob. At that instant the post-office door opened, | 

The suggestion was like sparks to tinder, and and out came the professor. 
ran like wildfire over the ball-ground. Bats He had evidently been reading a letter, and 
were dropped, and we huddled round Bob and With his handkerchief he was just giving one| ‘Firstrate! Why, Nelly, if you only knew 
Ned. quick, excited brush to the corners of his eyes. | how he deserved it! You've no idea.” 

“Let’s make him a sawdust cake,’ said Bob; He passed without even seeing us, and Ned| ‘‘No, I don’t think I have,’ answered Nelly, 
“he’s just stingy enough to relish it. They say _ turned to me with another face of disgust. quietly. 
he half-starved himself, getting some miserable} ‘‘Didn’t I say he wasa spoon? He’saregular' “O come,” piped in Dan, “what'll you do 
breakfast and supper in those rooms of his, and baby! I tell you a set of baby clothes would be | about it anyhow?” 
only going to the boarding-house for one square the best thing for our April fool. Cake’s no| “I'll think about it,” said Nelly; and we al- 
meal in the whole day. I’m sure he gets salary | business for boys, of course. Come, how’s that | ways knew when she said that, it was best to 
enough to live like a Christian if he wants to, , for an idea?” keep still and wait. 
but I shouldr’t think he’d had a new coat since | I thought Ned was the smartest boy that ever| ‘Jolly handsome!” the boys all called Nelly; 
Columbus came over.”’ | lived, and managed to let the club know that | but she seemed to have got an extra shine in her 

“The cake’s just the thing then, if he keeps! April 1st would be discussed on the old bridge | brown eyes when she came down the next morn- 
house himself,’”’ said Dan. | by the mill after school. They were on the spot, | ing. 

“Yes; you just speak to Nelly about it,’ said | and greeted Ned’s new plan with wild hurrahs. | ‘‘Boys,”’ she said, “I’ve made up my mind. 
Bob, turning to me. ‘‘Get her to post it and fix| “But where are the baby clothes coming | Would you like to have the club to supper to- 
it up like that buncombe one she made for us from?’ put in Dan; and our faces fell percepti-! night?” 

Christmas.” | bly. Dan executed a row of somersets for an an- 

I hesitated. I knew my sister Nelly pretty | ‘Never mind,” said I, getting wrought up to|swer. There wasn't a fellow in the club that 
well, and I knew she did not like jokes that | determination point, “I'll let Nelly off on the| didn’t know what Nelly’s suppers meant. Hot 
could possibly make any one uncomfortable, but | cake, and get the baby clothes instead. She’s| coffee, cold tongue, biscuit that would melt in 
still I knew her principle was to “let us have , got a whole trunk full of Dan’s put away some- | your mouth, and a monstrous frosted cake, that 
rope” as far as she dared. | where, I know.” | looked as if it would never melt, but that van- | 

“Try her, anyhow,” said Dan, who had the! This turned the shout, to Dan’s great discom- | ished like snowballs in the sun when we got hold | 
same reason for doubts as myself; and at that, fiture and wrath, but the great joke didn’t leave | of it; and after that, blindman’s buff, stories, | 

instant a sight met our eyes that put all hesita-| room for a smaller-one to last long, and we went | apples and caramels, 
tion to flight. There was the professor, the best | on. | ‘Well, ask them to come then, and tell them 
angler in the village, making off over the hill for “Let’s do ’em up in an express bundle,”’ pro- | that when they are ready to go, I will give them | 
a Saturday’s fishing, and not only his rod and | posed Bob. ‘I'll geta man I know in the ex- all the baby clothes they want.” | 
basket at his side, but Tom Gardiner also, and a press office to put on the red labels and things, *Hurrah!”’ shouted Dan, with another som- | 
new pole that Tom had got at Christmas making and then we'll just lay it on the doorstep and | erset, and it was all settled. | 
* great display. It was too much. | run.” | There was a tremendons racket in our hall! 
‘Toady!”” muttered Ned. ‘“‘Tom’s father is| ‘No, no,”’ objected Ned; “we want it to look | that evening, getting boots changed for slippers, | 
the richest man in the village, and he knows it.” | as if it came from nearer home.” and every fellow delivering himself of somé im- 

That settled my mind, and I spread our case| ‘‘And get found out, eh?” retorted Bob. But) provement in our plan of details. 
before Nelly as powerfully as I could that very at that instant there was a rustling inthe bushes! ‘Oh, hush up!’ said Dan, at last. ‘Come 
night. | close by. ~ | along and get some supper first. I smell the 

Nonsense!’? answered Nelly, laughing. ‘‘So “What's that?’ exclaimed Dan, getting cluse | coffee now;” and in they marched. 
your teacher is soft because he didn’t whip Tom? | to me in spite of his wrath about the clothes. The boys always did think Nelly was perfec- 
What would you call him if he had whipped} “I'll find out,” said Bob, and he gave a spring | tion, but when they saw her standing there 
your Not hard at all, I suppose?” towards the bushes, where a black-eyed, black- | waiting for them, and I whispered, ‘‘“Remember, 

“Not if I had deserved it like Tom,” I an-| bearded man, with a red shirt and a monstrous | all the baby clothes you want,” they set up three 
swered, stoutly. ‘‘Butcome, Nelly, we’re bound | blue cravat, stepped out and walked quietly | cheers that made the old parlor ring. Nellie 
to do it, and you might as well help. The boys | away. only laughed, as she always did when the boys 
all think you're their best friend, you know.” | “Found out,’’ said Ned, as we looked at each | tried to compliment her. 

Well,” said Nelly, not seeming much over-, other in dismay. ‘The fun’s all spoiled.” | “Is that for me or the coffee?” she said. 
a by this piece of diplomacy, “waita day or; “I tell you it isn’t,” said Bob. ‘That fellow | all ready; and at it we went with a will. 

WO; it’s nearly a week yet, and I hope you'll don’t belong here. He’s just some tramp we’ve| The programme went on just as usual, only 
come to your senses. If I were going to play an routed out of a nap. What does he know about | better, if possible, and there were tremendous 
= fool at all, I'd try to do something I could | it?” | shouts whenever any blind man succeeded in 
proud of.” | “All right,” said I, as Bob’s assurance brought | catching Nelly. It was no easy thing, for she 
aoe — sharp at Nelly. I wasn’t quite our spirits up again. | min i] , ; 
ag ms meant, but I told Ned Monday | bundle goes then; the first thing is to get the | Willoughby was just going to say, when he sud- 
S when we met just outside the post- rigging.” But my heart rather misgave me as'denly bethought himself that ‘a mermaid’ 

office door. Ned looked rather chopfallen, 


Of course we don’t want to make a mess of session of thet trunk. 





ON THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DOOR-STEP. 


Nelly didn’t laugh this time; she looked pretty 
sober, the thing I hated most. 

‘Does my brother really think that is a joke 
| he would like to remember and tell his boys 
twenty years from now?” 








“It's 


| I thought of the persuasion that must get pos- would be mere polite, and brought dowWm the 
house with it, 


‘said Dan. 


| donkey!” 


“Never mind how the’ slipped through their fingers “like an eel,’’ Ned | 


But we were out of breath at last, and a terri- 
ble dust was beginning to fly. 

“Come along into the parlor and tell yarns,’ 
“We've had enough of this. If 
Nelly’ll lead off with the first one,” said Ned. 

“Of course. Don’t she always? Don’t bea 
And with this polite assurance from 
Dan, we all followed and crowded for the near- 
est place to Nelly. 

“But I can’t seem to think of anything,” said 
Nelly, “unless it is about a boy that I heard of 
the other day.” 

“Good!” shouted the chorus, and Nelly be- 


| gan: 


“There was nothing remarkable about him,” 
she said, “except his brain and his heart; these 
were both a good deal larger than usual, and for 
all that, were a good deal oceupied. His brain 
was devoured with the love of books, and his 
heart was set with all its strength on taking his 
dead father’s place to his mother, his sister and 
his little brother. Especially his mother; that 
was determined on with all his soul. She should 
not be poor, or tired, or sorrowful, if he could 
help it; so he brought his books home from 
school, and went to a great, dreary, noisy cotton 
factory and got work. A man that he knew ran 
a pair of mules, and he pieced them on the 
back.” 

“What?” 
again.” 

“Never mind,” said Neliy. “That's some- 
thing in machinery, and he got beyond that very 
soon, too, for brains and heart are good every- 
where, you know. He rose higher and higher; 
his wages were better and better, but still they 
couldn’t begin to do all he wanted them to. He 
had to keep waiting and waiting, and all the 
time he knew his mother was sad and tired, and 
he couldn’t help it yet. But the day should 
conre, and in the meantime he kept up so bravely 
that they all thought the sun was just rising in- 
stead of setting when he came home at night, 
and there he worked all the evening at his books, 

“Things went on this way until he was just 
eighteen, when one night a fire broke out in 
the mill. The watchman had fallen asleep, 
The fire rushed and raged, and seemed to leap 
through the whole building before the fire- 
men reached it, and there was the figure of 
the watchman standing against the sky, it al- 
most seemed, but really reaching out his arms 
and shouting to them for help from the fourth 
story window. The firemen tore through the 
crowd with a ladder, and then with another. 
Too short! They would not reach the window, 
but the flames could reach everything. 

“They were leaping and flaunting behind the 
Dutchman, until he looked like a black dancing 
figure, as he stood there, waving his arms with 
pitiful cries for help. 

“There was another mill close by, of just the 
same height. The firemen ran into it, and 
dragged up the longest ladder, and threw it 
across into the fiery throne of the window oppo- 
site. But just as they did so, the watchn.an 
fell inside, suffocating with the smoke. And 
when the firemen drew back, who do you think 
sprang out of the window, and crossed with a 
steady step over the gaping rounds of the lad- 
der? It was Max! He leaped into the terrible 
smoke, groped about for the watchman, lowered 
him by a rope to the firemen on the shorter lad- 
der below, and, stifled and blinded himself, crept 
on his hands and knees back to his own window. 
Two or three times he wavered, and they held 
their breath to see him drop, but he reached the 
window, and they drew him in.” 

We had all been holding our breath, too, but 
a murmur of applause broke in upon Nelly now. 

‘“Hark!’’ she said, “I have not finished. The 
next day the mill-owners sent for Max, and gave 
him the second-best place in the office, with a 
salary that would more than do «ll he had been 
been dreaming of so long. He hurried home to 
tell the news. He had been watching his mother 
ifading and fading all that summer. Now lie 


shouted the chorus. ‘Say 


that 
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conld take her in his arms and tell her she could “You want the sawdust cake, then?” 
rest. Boys, that very day his mother died. It| “Bother the cake!” cried Bob, but Dan came 
was just too late!”’ | in as usual. 

Not one of us would have let the other know| “If we could only find something good to put 
what a strange kind of shiver ran over him when | in it, though!’’ Here was the idea at last! 
Nelly said this, only there was a sudden little “Bully Tor Dan! Will you, Nelly?’ And 
sniff from Dan, and Nelly went on: Nelly nodded; and up came the distracting ques- 

“There was no use working in the mill any | tion,—What should it be? 
more. His sister was married, and an uncle **Money, of course,’’ said Dan. ‘‘What else 
took his little brother home. So Max put all his could you put ina cake? Stir it in for sugar- 
money into his brother’s pocket, and, with just | plums.” 
seventy-five cents in his own, he went to college.| The old bridge by the mill swarmed with us 
That was a hard fight, but he got through it, | the next afternoon. The whole school was sum- 
and did not owe a dollar when he came out. | moned. Ned was orator, and Bob had the sub- 
His brother was ready for college now, and he | scription book, and we got ourselves worked up 
would have him go. His salary as teacher was | to excitement pitch. 
not large, and his brother spent freely. So he “Want to give anything, Tom?’’ asked Bob, 
wore old clothes, and almost went hungry, hard | as he came alongside of Tom Gardiner. 
as he worked, to pay his brother’s bills. But| Tom seemed to be trying to keep his face 
one day there came a letter, saying he had bet- | turned away from the other boys, but I saw a 
ter come to his brother. He went, and found | corner of it, and I believe Tom would have cried 
his brother bolstered upon pillows, and his great | in another minute. 
eyes watching for Max like two shining stars. “I got a ten-dollar gold piece at Christmas; 

“‘T wouldn’t let them send for you any soon-| you can have that,’’ he said, and, with one 
er,’ he said. ‘I thought I should pull through, | spring, he cleared the bridge, and disappeared 
but I guess I'm going where you won't have to | in the bushes. 
help me any more.’ The day came at last, or the night, rather, for 

‘And he went, boys, and Max had hardly got Bob and I were deputed to lay the cake at the 
back to his school, when another letter came; | doorstep just at dark, ring the bell, and then 
this time (it was only the other day) the letter | run and hide behind the trees, where we could 
was about his sister; she had been left alone, as | still see that the cake was safely taken in. We 
well as he, with only her little child, and now | did not have to wait long for darkness; it came 
the little child was taken, and the people wrote down black as Egypt, the rain poured, and the 
they were afraid her reason was going too. | wind whistled and cried through the trees like a 
They could not comfort her. She only sat all| ghost. There was a bright light in the profess- 
day crying, ‘My arms are empty, Max! I tell | or’s room, and we could see two shadows against 
you my arms are empty!’ So he sent for her to | the curtain. 
come to him, and now he will have to give her} ‘“Hark!’’ said Bob, “that isn’t the wind.” 
what his brother does not need any longer, for} I listened. Bob was right. It was a voice 
she has no money.” | erying, pitifully, “O John, my arms are empty! 

Nelly paused, but somehow we couldn't seem | I tell you, my arms are empty!” 
to speak now that we had the chance, only Dan, “Come along,’’ said Bob; but if it hadn’t been 
who never could keep still. for the fifty doliars inside that cake, we wouldn’t 

“Gracious, Nelly, what do you make it so| have goneastep. It didn’t seem just the place 
horrid rough for?” he said. fora joke. The cake was laid carefully on the 

“Oh, wait,’’ said Nelly, “there’s one thing | threshold, and we fled like deer to the cover of 
more, There was a big boy in Max’s school, 


the trees. Down came the rain, round and 
Jack, I’ll call him, from one of the richest fami- 


round shrieked the wind. But once more Bob 
lies in town, and as his father spared no expense | said, ““Hark!’”’ and once more it certainly wasn’t 
in his education, he certainly had a chance to 


the wind. It was the cry of a baby, right off 
know something; but the older he grew, the 


that very doorstep where he had just laid the 
more stupidly he took the idea that bullying and 


cake. 
rudeness made him appear like a man. Bob caught hold of mein the dark. “There 
“His father lost all patience at last, and told | was nothing but money in that cake, was there?” 
Max that the very first time he heard of Jack's 


I couldn’t hoot at Bob, I was shivering so my- 
giving him trouble, he would send him to sea 


| 
| self. Was the ghost of our first mean idea pur- 
before the mast with the stiffest old captain he | suing us? The professor opened the door; his 
could find. Max felt sure this would ruin Jack, light flickered on the doorstep, and out to our 
and tried his best to keep him ‘stroked the right | very hiding-place came the baby’s cry again, 
way.’ But itwas of no use. Jack wasn’t going | sharp and clear. 
to be mean enough to mind’ anybody long, and| We saw the professor start, we saw him place 
before two weeks were past, he refused straight | the lamp on the door-step, and stoop beside it. 
out to obey orders. Max caught the ferule fora | What was he doing? What was he finding? 
heavy reckoning, and then he remembered the | Would he never get up? It was only a minute, 
threat of going to sea. He put the ferule away | after all. He rose up, lifted a basket in one 
quietly, told Jack he should have no recess that | hand, our box in the other, and went in. Then 








day. And what do you think he did on the|he came back with only the box. The other 
next? He went and asked him to go fishing, | hand was free and took up the light. He disap- 


and managed so that Jack had the best time, 
and caught the largest string of fish in all his 
life; and then, when they were all ready to come | our necks. 
home, Max began to talk to him. Boys, he “Thunder!”’ said Bob, getting hold of me 
talked to him just as if he was that brother of | again. “There was no baby on that doorstep 
his that died; he showed him how it is that no | when I put down the cake. I fumbled all 
one can make an honorable citizen, or a trusted | over it.’’ 
friend, or a decent husband, until he learns to| “Come along home,” said IL 
consider what is due to other people, and un- | in a scrape now.” 
derstands that the more faithfully he renders it} The next day was Saturday; no school, of 
all to them, the happier and prouder he may be j course; but it was all over the village that the 
himself. And then he told him what his father | professor had had a sawdust cake and a baby 
had threatened, and how he had tried to save | laid on his doorstep, with a note from the boys, 
him from it; but that he could not do it again, | asking him toaccept them! We fumed, or shook 
for the sake of the school; and Jack broke down | in our shoes, according to our fancy, but the 
and cried like a baby; and if you ever hear of | case looked dark for us. ‘Do go and see the 
him bullying again, and don’t find he’d go ten | professor, Nelly!’ I groaned, and Nelly went; 
miles or less to do anything for Max, I'm mis- ; but when she came back, her face shone brighter 
taken, that’s all.” | by half than on the morning when she “made 
Nelly had hardly got two sentences in that | up her mind.” 
story before we began to prick up our ears, and | ““Boys,”’ she said, “‘the professor believes you, 


peared, shut the door, and we were left in the 
dark with the rain trickling down the back of 





“T guess we're 


now we all burst in together, — 
“Why, it was Tom Gardiner!” 


but it would be no great matter if he didn’t. 
His sister has not let the baby go out of her arms 


“It was the professor all the time! What aja moment; she has been kissing and singing 
stupid lot we are!" | over it all night, and the professor is sure she is 
“Was it? Tell us, anyhow!’ put in Dan. fast coming round to be quite in her right mind 
But Ned Willoughby sprang up and looked first | ¢ gain. Now don’t stop me a minute, for I’m go- 
at Nelly and then at us. ing right up into the attic for that trunk of 
“It’s my opinion we've been about the mean-| baby clothes!” 
est set of sneaks there is going. Contrary minds | It was just a year from that time; the evening 
say no!" said Ned, and there was a dead silence, | W488 coming up, dark and rainy, and we couldn't 
“Oh,” said Nelly, springing up, “it’s time to| help thinking of “our last year’s fool,” as Dan 
get you those clothes. How many do you called it, as we came home from school. 
want?” | “Look here,”’ said Ned Willoughby, catching 
We all started after her with a rush, and held| my arm suddenly, “do you remember a man 
on,—a crestfallen-looking lot. ; wits red shirt and a blue cravat, that cleared 
“Don’t!’’ shouted the chorus, “You know | out of the bushes the day we were talking that 
we don’t want ’em,—not a rag!” ridiculous stuff about leaving baby-clothes at 


” 


the professor's? Well, there was a camp of gyp- 
sies just over the river there, and I was going 
to see them some Saturday, and I found they’d 
made tracks that very morning before daybreak. 
Now, who do you suppose left the baby?” 

I looked at Ned, and Ned looked at me. 

“I guess April fool’s day long is past, and 
we’re the greatest fools at last,”’ said I. 

There was no doubt of it. The man had over- 
heard us, and the gypsies had concluded that 
where baby clothes were going would be a good 
place to send a baby that they wanted to dis- 
pose of. The man had watched by the house 
till we laid down our box and rang the bell, and 
then, in a second, covered by the darkness, he 
had followed our present with his own. 


ee en 
For the Companion. 
THB BEWITCHED PRIMROSE. 
By Mrs. E. D. Kendall. 
Early last spring I had occasion to visit a 
greenhouse, and on coming out observed an un- 
usually fine group of Chinese primroses in full 


found the third leaf torn from the stem, and 
hanging by a single fibre only. 

“Another death, Sarah,’’ I remarked. “Now 
to-night I will have the curtain up, and see what 
comes of it.” 

Nothing came of it. The plant was unharmed, 

On the two following nights I left the shade 
up, and still the last stalk remained unbroken, 

On the seventh day I scrutinized the wreck of 
former grace and loveliness, and it occurred to 
me that perhaps if I exposed it to the sun fora 
fortnight or so, applying occasionally a weak 
stimulant, I might coax the poor thing into send. 
ing one or two new shoots up to the daylight, 
So I removed it from the parlor to the sewing. 
room, which has both an east and a south win. 
dow, setting it in the latter. 

“Tam going to tempt those marauding spirits 
of yours again to-night, Sarah,’’ I said, ironi- 
cally, as I drew the shade down over it when the 
gas had been lighted. 

“Then you will lose your piant,” she prophe- 
sied, confidently. 

I tried my experiment, and fulfilled to the let. 





flower. A fringed white one particularly at- 
tracted my attention by its beanty and abundant 
bloom, and having paid the florist his price for 
it, I carried it home and set it in the north win- 
dow of iny parlor, overlooking the street. 

Next morning I ate a late breakfast, and when 
I had finished, remembering my primrose, went 
into the front room to raise the window-shade, 
which was still drawn. Before I had crossed the 
threshold, however, I discovered lying upon the 
floor by the baseboard a broken truss of blos- 
soms and buds, and a large green leaf. 

I pulled up the curtain hastily. My plant 
stood just as [had left it; furthermore, nobody 
else had entered the room that morning. 

Upon examining the severed flower stalk, I 
found the blossoms quite dry and withered. 
Evidently they had been torn from the main 
stem some hours. 

We had neither dog nor cat, else Ishould have 
been inclined to charge the vandalism upon one 
or the other of those unreliable animals. As it 
was, who could have been the culprit? Cousin 
Sarah suggested that possibly I had myself done 
the damage when [ drew down the shade the | 
night before; but I assured her such could not | 
have been the case, since I had been particularly | 
careful, and had even looked behind the curtain 
afterwards to make certain that everything was | 
safe. 

It was a mystery. 

When evening came, Iagain covered my beauty 
with the holland shade, drawing it well ont as I | 
did so, and peeping behind it subsequently to in- | 
spect. At nine o’clock the house was quiet, and 
remained so, for being wakeful, I did not close | 
my eyes till past midnight, and should have 
heard the slightest sound had anybody been | 
stirring. 

I was up at seven, and having dressed, went | 
into the parlor to see how my plant had fared. | 
On lifting the shade, behold! another broken 
leaf, lying this time upon the sill, and bearing 
the same long-withered appearance as the for- 
mer one. 

Was the primrose bewitched? for nobody 
could explain mutilation number two any better 
than they had been able to explain mutilation 
number one. Cousin Sarah, who is exceedingly 
imaginative, was very much inclined to believe 
we had had a ghostly visitation during the night. 
I scouted the idea, but she insisted that stranger 
things than that had happened, and proceeded 
to tell me how a gentleman with whom she was 
acquainted, the owner of an extensive collection 
of rare plants, had, upon two different occasions, 
been warned by a nodding Espiritu Santo flow- 
er of the approaching death of two members of 
his family. I said, laughingly,— 

“Then two deaths,—yes, three, are sure to 
follow the havoc the spirits have made with my 
primrose; for two leaves and a blossom-stem 
have nodded themselves completely off the par- 


| sure, and not too much shaded by trees. 


ter Sarah’s augury; for on opening the sewing- 
room door on the following morning, tire lay 
the last stalk of my white-fringed primrose upon 
| the matting in the middle of the room. It had 
| been broken short off, almost at the surface level 
| of the flower-pot. 
A new thought struck me. 

| Texamined the window-sill carefully. ThenI 
looked along the edge of the baseboard, which 

was without moulding in the sewing-room. Eu- 
| veka! I had found some traces of the ‘‘spirits.” 
| The closet door was partly open. I opened it 
| wider. More traces; and at the end of tiie cleat 
| upon which hung my cloak and hat, I discovered 
| the “cabinet” where our ghostly visitants had 
| no doubt “materialized.” It was a hole about 
| the size of a silver half-dollar, and the ‘‘spirits” 
| were, beyond all question, four-footed, gray, 
| hairy, and good climbers, with a special liking 
| for the succulent stems of the Chinese primrose, 


| Indeed, the florist of whom I had bought my 
| plant subsequently assured me that the mice had 
| destroyed or damaged a large number of those 
| in the greenhouse. 

| Why the little mischievous rodents had cho- 
sen the nights when the curtain was drawn for 
their depredations, was at first a puzzle; but af- 
terwards the explanation seemed simple enough. 
They climbed to the sill by the tassel and cord 


| 
| 


suspended from the middle of the shade. 


—_———_+or—-- 
For the Companion. 


HOW THEY CAUGHT THE WOOD- 
CHUCK. 

It was a pleasant garden, with a southern expo- 
Notwith- 
standing it was cared for almost entirely by three 
girls, it looked as trim and well-kept as any in the 
neighborhood. 

But oh, the bugs that lived on that garden! 
Brownish bugs, and long, striped bugs, and round, 
spotted bugs! Currant worms, and small, whitish 
worms, and big green worms! Curculios, and cater- 
pillars, and spiders, and dozens of other things, too 
numerous to mention. Every one of ’em lived ou 
the garden, 

But these weren’t the worst pest. There was 
woodchuck who had his burrow at the south end of 
that very garden, and he made it a business to get 
his living there. Certainly it was far more conve- 
nient for him than to go scouring round the coun 
try for vegetables. 

First, he began on the bush beans. There was & 
long row of them by the path, and every morning, 
the woodchuck had nibbled further and further ov 
in that row of beans. Next, the creature applied 
himself to the parsnip-bed. Every other parsnip, at 
least, was nibbled, until it was a very wretched 
parsnip-bed indeed. The carrots came next in the 
course, and those beautiful, fine, feathery leaves 
that carrots have, were in danger of being quite m- 
ined. Finally, to crown all, the young winter 
squashes, the splendid Hubbards themselves, were 
bitten by that detestable woodchuck. 

This was too much for human nature to endure. 
Not to have any squash to eat with the Thanksgiving 





ent plant.”’ 

Sarah thought my jesting dreadful, and | 
begged me to desist. 

“Some calamity is sure to happen,” she de- | 
clared. ‘Do not mock the spirits. They will | 
punish you if you do.” 

“Tam not at all afraid of them,’ I replied. 
“They cannot harm me unless God wills. My 
faith anchors itself to His goodness, and defies 
the malice of all the powers of evil. The truth 
is, Sarah, spiritual beings have something better 
or worse to do than to destroy a poor, frail, in-{ 
significant blossom, whose little life is scarcely 
more than a smile and a breath at best. They 
deal with powers rather than with things.” 

Nevertheless, I found no satisfactory explana- 
tion of the denuding of my primrose. 

One leaf and one truss of blossoms were yet 








left to my forlorn pet; but the next morning 


dinner, nor to make pies of, was enough to fire ay 
soul with an invincible determination to get rid of 
that woodchuck. 

“If L only had a pistol, now,” said Emily, the eld- 
est of the three, who had always had rather military 
inclinations, “I’d shoot the wretch, and put a stop 
to these depredations. Why, he'll eat us out o 
house and home yet!” 

“Oh, oh!” screamed Alice and Kate, who hada 
mortal terror of firearms. “We could never sleep 
a wink with a gun around. It would be sure to £? 
eff when we didn’t expect.” 

“Pooh!” sniffed Emily, with her nose in the air. 
“I'd like no better fun than to practice using it ev- 
ery day.” 

But the objection to the gan was so strong that 
she finally gave up the idea. 

“We can smoke it out,” said Kate. 
to the woodchuck, 

“Yes, that’s a good idea,” said the other '* 


She referred 


\ “We'll try it in the morning.” 
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So this plan was agreed on, and great preparations 
were made. 

The next morning, Emily crept softly from her 
ped and looked over into the garden. She sawa 
queer-looking object creeping shyly along among 
the vegetables. 

“Wake up, girls!” whispered Emily, giving each 
of them a little shake. ‘Get up quick, and see the 
woodchuck !”” 

But before they could get their eyes well open, 
the woodchuck had heard, and scampered off to his 
burrow. 

“All the better,’”’ said Emily. 
where he is.” 

In a few minutes, the girls were flying around 
with great energy. Alice ran to the barn for hay, 
Emily got two or three boards, and Kate seized the 
match-safe. Then they armed themselves with such 
fearful weapons as they could muster. Emily 
grabbed a pair of tongs, Kate a poker, and Alice— 
a broom, and were ready to storm the underground 
fort. 

Emily filled the opening of the burrow with hay 
asfaras she could reach, as well as her eyes, ears 
and nose with dust. Kate struck a match and set 
fire to the hay, alsoa lock of her own hair, which 
last bade fair to burn better than the other combus- 
tible. The boards were quickly laid around the 
opening to prevent the smoke from escaping, till 
the thief inside should get a thorough fumigation, 
and long for pure air, while Alice waved aloft her 
broomstick with enthusiasm. The hay began to 
burn and crackle cheerily, and the smoke filled the 
mouth of the burrow 

“He can’t stand this long, I’m sure,” said Emily, 
wiping smoky tears, and judging the woodchuck by 
herself. 

“I guess it’s about time to take the boards off,” 
said Kate. They drew the boards away. Several 
minutes passed, but no suffocating woodchuck ap- 
peared upon the scene, though there were three 
girls not so very far from that condition. 

“It must be he has died in the burrow. If he has, 
itsaves us the trouble of killing him, anyhow. 1 
don’t believe we would have been courageous 
enough to do anything with him.” 

“Dead or alive, we have smoked him in if we 
haven’t out!”’ cried Alice, triumphantly. “How 
much a little smoke will do!’’ rubbing her eyes vig- 
orously. 

“Poor thing! How dreadful it must be to stay in 
there!” said pitying Kate. “Dreadful! What 
queer thing is that running along by the fence in 
the meadow ?” 

They all looked in the direction of Alice’s finger. 
Emily gave a start. 

“It’s the woodchuck, sure as we live!’” Then they 
all stared for a few minutes, speechless, after which 
they laughed till they could hardly stand. Emily 
recovered first. 

“But how could it have got out? and there we all 
stood on guard like so many pickets!’ and she began 
to get indignant. 

This was the puzzle; to be sure. The woodchuck 
had vanished in the distance, without stopping to 
explain. 

“Who cares! Let’s get over into the lane, girls, 
and look at that birdsnest in the grass we found the 
other day,’ said Kate, who cared very much indeed. 

The lane leading into the meadow was a few feet 
lower than the garden, the south end of which was 
walled up to the surface-level. The girls slipped 
down into the lane, where Kate saw that two or 
three stones had fallen out of the wall, and there 
was a suspicious opening beyond them. It looked 
very much like the hole by the grape vine. 

“Just like it,’’ said Alice, “and so near, too! I 
wonder if woodchucks ever have more than one way 
out?” 

Nobody answered, but each looked at the other 
disconsolately. 

The next morning, another squash was bitten, and 
the sisters were desperate. 

“Let’s get a trap,” suggested Alice. 

“Yes,” responded the others, “a trap.” 

So Alice went to a neighbor’s and borrowed one. 
It is lucky there were three girls instead of two, for 
Tam sure a smaller number would never have set 
that trap. It required one to hold it down to the 
ground, and another to open its saw-toothed jaws, 
and a third to fasten the tongue into the notch. 

“There!” said Emily, very red in the face, from 
the effort to open the horrible jaws of the trap. 
“There! Quick! Fasten it!” 

“I don’t dare;” cried Alice, touching the tongue 
as if ithad been acoal of fire. “I’m afraid you'll 
let go.” 

“No, Lwon’t! Quick, quick!” gasped Emily, on 
the brink of explosion. 

But the trap was finally set, fastened with a rope 
to a stick forced into the ground, and thrust into the 
opening. 

“There!” exclaimed the girls, triumphantly, sit- 
ting in the shade awhile to cool off. 

The next morning, they ran to look after the trap, 
but nothing unnsnal had happened. The second 
day, after breakfast, Kate was feeding the cats. 

“Why, where’s Spot? I don’t remember seeing 
her this morning at all.” 

Just then, Emily came in from the garden. 


“What do yon think, girls! The poor thing is 
caught!” 


“Now we know 


“Oh, good!” cried Alice and Kate together. “Now 
there'll be some squash pies.” 
“I—I didn’t mean the woodchuck,” explained 
Emily. “I meant the kitten, Spotty, and she’s 


dead!” letting a tear fall for the untimely end of 


“I say, don’t let’s try that old trap any more!” 

exclaimed Kate, in a passion of grief and indigna- 

tion, “Let's get a little dog. You know we always 

wanted one, and I think we ought to have one, for 

more reasons than one.” 

“But, in the meantime,” observed her sisters, 

ruefully, “there won't be a squash left, nor any- 
thing!’ 

“No, nor anything!’ sighed the distracted Emily. 
“We've tried everything. No we haven't, either,” 

added she, brightening; “‘not everything; we might 
poison him.” 

“Yes,” replied Alice and Kate, dubiously; “but 
then, there’s the cats.” 

“Cats don’t eat vegetables,” remarked Emily. “I 
don’t see anything in the way of poisoning him, if 
we only had the stuff.” 

So off Kate went to the druggist’s, to get some 
strychnine. When she came back with it, they cut 
a couple of sweet apples in two, and well besmeared 
the sections with the poison. Then they rolled the 
apples into the two openings, and waited patiently 
for the result. 

The next day, they were all out in the yard play- 
ing croquet. They did have a little diversion now 
and then, in spite of the garden and the woodchuck. 
They were in the midst of the third game. Alice 
was fairly on the way to win, as she had done twice 
before. Just as Emily had made one lucky hit, Al- 
ice sent her ball spinning out into the garden-path. 
Emily ran after it. 

“Why, girls,” cried she, in an excited voice, “what 
is the matter of the rooster!’’ 

The girls ran to investigate. ‘And one of the 
hens, too,’’ she continued, in tones of horror. 

They flew out into the corn-patch. 

“And there’s another!” cried they all at once. 

The rooster and two fine young hens lay flat upon 
the ground, their claws scratching spasmodically in 
the dirt, 

“Why, what’s got into ’em?” exclaimed Emily. 

“Dreadful!” gasped Kate, as the rooster gave a 
violent twitch. 

“Did you ever?” ejaculated Alice. 

“Girls,” said Emily, with slow emphasis; ‘J know 
what’s the matter! They’re poisoned!” 

Alice and Kate both threw up their arms in con- 
sternation and remorse. 

“Well, there’s nothing to be done,” said Emily, 
turning away. 

“That was the very rooster we were going to have 
for Thanksgiving,” sighed Alice. 

‘And the hens, too,’’ moaned Kate. 

Then they went into the house and sat down, for 
they were in no mood to play croquet any more. 
Emily went to the piano, and played the “Dead 
March in Saul,’’ and a slow movement from Beetho- 
ven. 

In an hour or two, Kate walked out into the gar- 
den to view the remains. After a minute, she came 
flying back. 

“They aint dead, after all!’ cried she. 
didn’t eat enough of it to kill ’em.” 

This was cheering news, to be sure. “And I hope 
they’ll have time to get it out of their systems be- 
fore holiday-time,” said Alice. “But then,” she 
observed, gloomily, ‘but then, there’s the wood- 
chuck!” 

“Yes, there’s the woodchuck,’”’ echoed Emily. 
“And there’ll be a wife and children by next year. 
And then, what shall we do?” JENNY BURR. 
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For the Companion. 
THE REGIMENT’S BEAR. 
By Hosea. 

“Old Abe,” the eagle of the 8th Wisconsin Regi- 
ment, gained a world-wide reputation. 

I will tell you about the bear of the 12th Wiscon- 
sin Infantry. While said regiment was in Camp 
Randall, at Madison, Stephen Squires, cf Waterloo, 
Jefferson County, enlisted in Co. E. Before the 
regiment started for the South, he obtained a fur- 
lough to go home and visit his friends. On his re- 
turn to camp, he brought with him his son Harlan, 
and a young bear; the former about two-thirds 
grown, and the latter one-third; and both boy and 
bear were unanimously elected members of the com- 
pany. Harlan was a good boy, and the bear was a 
good bear. 

Of course, the accession of a four-footed recruit 
made some addition to the quarters necessary, and 
accordingly a dry-goods box was procured, and this, 
turned bottom-side up, and fitted with a hole fora 
door, served as Bruin’s barracks. Close to the box, 
a post about twelve feet high was set in the ground, 
and a sort of platform fixed on the top, where Bru- 
in might go on dress-parade. Evidently, this was 
an arrangement that just suited him, for he spent a 
good share of his time up there, reviewing the oper- 
ations of the other soldiers with evident satisfaction. 
Many of the people of Madison and vicinity came to 
see the military bear. In fact, he was always a cen- 
tre of attraction, and I think he received more at- 
tention from visitors than the troops did. 

On the morning of Jan. 11, 1862, the tents of the 
12th were struck, and, in the midst of a heavy snow- 
storm, they marched out of camp and got aboard a 
railroad train, many of them never to set foot again 
on the loved soil of Wisconsin. Our young bear 
curled himself up in a corner of one of the cars, and, 
while his human comrades were saying good-by and 
crying a little, he went to sleep withont shedding a 
tear. Arrived in Chicago, the colonel wanted Bru- 
in to act as advance guard to his Badger Regiment 
on the march through the city from the North- 
western Depot to that of the Chicago, Burlington, 





this favorite kitten. 


and Quincy Raiiroad. 
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But Harlan and his father both said he had decid- 
ed objections to being led, and they did not believe 
there would be any use in trying it. Army officers 
however, like to have their own way, as a rule, and 
Col. Bryant was no exception; so Harlan was de- 
tailed to take command {of the advance guard with 
a rope. 

The line being formed, the [order to march was 
given, and Harlan pulled on the rope. Contrary to 
all expectations, Bruin took in the dignity of his po- 
sition at a glance, and marched off as soldier-like as | 
the circumstances of the case required, never halt- 
ing for the whole mile and a half. All Chicago was | 
out to see the soldiers and hear the band play. The | 
city was brightly illuminated, and windows, piazzas | 
and sidewalks were crowded with men, women and 
children, clapping their hands, and shouting patri- | 
otic watchwords and good-bys, mingled every mo- | 
ment with cries of, “See that bear! Do just look at 
him! right ahead there, see! There he is! and a/ 
soldier is leading him with a string! O how funny! 
I wonder whether they mean to let him loose among 
the rebels!) Why, Susie, aren’t you afraid?” etc., 
all of which was, of course, very amusing to the { 
boys of the 12th. 

Before midnight the regiment was on board a 
southwestern-bound train on the way to Hannibal, 
Mo. Here the men were obliged to spend a whole 
night and nearly a day without shelter, with the 
thermometer 20° below zero. But while the Badg- 
ers shivered and grumbled in camp, or made raids 
on bee-houses, turkey-roosts, and steamboat wood- 
piles, the bear lay down to a sound sleep, making 
neither disturbance nor complaint. 

At last the troops were started over the Hannibal 
and St. Joe railroad, with Bruin again curled up in 
the corner of a car, 

On arriving at Weston, a village on the Missouri 
River, Company E was quartered in a brick church 
building, and after procuring another dry-good’s 
box, our shaggy comrade was made at home. 

He was given the liberty of a rope about sixty feet 
long, which liberty he used at its full length, 

A bear in that place was a rare sight, especially to 
the colored folks, and on Sundays, when the time 
was their own, they flocked to town to see “dat yer 
bar.” When he was near his box they would crowd 
around to see his cunning pranks, and while they 
were intently watching him, very likely he would 
rush among them, and scatter them all in a grand 
panic. Away the darkeys would go, tumbling over 
one another, and scratching for dear life, certain 
that the beast meant to “kill ebery niggah of ’em!”’ 
Bruin, the rogue, seemed to enjoy their fright quite 
as well as we did, It was as good as any comic al- 
manac. Bruin was as full of play as a half-grown 
puppy, and he was never still a minute. One of his 
favorite sports was wrestling with Hank Marston. 
He and Hank were about “even up,” as the soldier 
said, on a scuffle. 

He delighted in “hard-tack,’’? but did not take 
coffee. He never objected to chickens, and hada 
very particular liking for apples. 

After remaining a month at Weston, the regiment 
was ordered to Leavenworth City, Kan., eight miles 
distant. Shortly afterwards an expedition was 
planned to Texas, and not deeming his bearship ex- 
actly adapted to long marching, Mr. Squires sold 
him to a gentleman in the city for seventeen dollars. 
There he passed to more peaceful pursuits, and we 
hope he became as good a citizen as he had been a 
soldier. The writer has never heard of him since, 
and so ends his part of the story. 





—————— 
For the Companion. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





EMANCIPATION MONUMENT, WASHINGTON. 


All men live an inner and an outer life, a private 
and a public life. In my lecture on the “Life and 
Character of the Martyr President,” I have endeav- 
ored to portray much of his inner life, embodying 
unwritten history with illustrative reminiscences, 
characteristic anecdotes of his, panoramic glimpses 
of the distinguished men around him, etc.; but more 
especially presenting what may be called his per- 
sonal life, and bringing out most prominently his 
striking individualities. 

For the Youth's Companion let me form a differ- 
ent standpoint sketch, as an example for the young, 





the condensed historical life of one whom the world 
at first sneered at for his back-wood's awkwardness, 
but recognized at last as peerless among the rulers 
of the eventful age in which he lived and died. 

The careers of good men and great men are in- 
deed “the true beacons of human progress,” lights 
set upon a hill, illuminating the moral atmosphere 
around them. And hence the most justly renowned 
men of ancient history left behind them brilliant 
records, which not only irradiates the lands of which 
they were citizens, but causes them to speak to us 
from their graves even more impressively than when 
they lived, and walked, and spoke upon the earth. 
Most truthfully did Carlyle teach us that universal 
history is, after all, only the history of great men. 
And that profound thinker of New England, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, insists with remarkable force that 
every institution is but the lengthened shadow of 
some great man who has passed away; as the Islam- 
ism of Mohammed, the Protestantism of Luther, the 
Jesuitism of Loyola, the Puritanism of Calvin, the 


| Methodism of Wesley, the Quakerism of Fox, and, 


cannot all of us add, the Universal Emancipation 
our nation owes to Abraham Lincoln? 

From the little hilltop of history 2 dozen years 
after his death, when the mist and haze which then 
dimmed or obscured the vision of all, have measur- 
ably passed away, we can see more clearly the genu- 
ine excellence and sterling worth of him who, in 
that group of Chiefs of the Cabinet and Congress, 
of the army and navy, stood, in our darkest era, the 
conspicuous, commanding figure in the mighty pan- 
orama of war. 

His beginnings were of the poorest, his early sur- 
roundings the humblest and least hopeful. His 
birth was in an obscure and undistinguished family, 
and his education was comparatively nothing. But, 
like many other men who have attained eminence 
from such inauspici com ments, he owed 
very much to the precepts and early training of a 
mother and stepmother of excellent judgment and 
good sense, and which obligation he always grate- 
fully and filially acknowledged in all after life. 

Generally when a lad born like Lincoln in pover- 
ty and obscurity makes his mark ,in the world, his 
success can be traced back directly to some one 
who, perceiving his innate worth, his brightness or 
his possibilities, holds out to him a helping hand, 
inviting him to his library as a reader, to his office 
as a student, or to his home as a protege, quickening 
his educational impulses, encouraging his ambition, 
guiding his studies, assisting him in his upward 
steps, or giving him before the public the advantage 
and the prestige of his recognition and friendship. 

The young Lincoln had no such aids as these. As 
an assistant to his hard-working father, with the axe 
and the plough, as a flat-boatman, as a clerk ina 
store, as a law-student, as an attorney riding the 
circuit, as a member of a State Legislature, as a 
Congressman, he climbed upward step by step, by 
his own native energy, unassisted by the wealthy 
and influential around him. But in this early life 
were seen occasionally the foreshadowings of that 
future which finally culminated in that world-wide 
fame that brightens and broadens as year after year 
passes away. Atthe bar no legal antagonist could 
shake the faith of backwood’s juries in the rectitude 
of “Honest Abe Lincoln.” In his ingoings and out- 
comings among the people of his home, no fraud, 
nor extortion, nor immorality, cast its shadow over 
hischaracter, In political life no yielding to the 
prejudices of the masses, no “stooping to conquer,” 
no mere consideration of success marred his record. 
A quarter of a century indeed before he signed the 
Proclamation of Emancipation, he united with bare- 
ly one other representative in a written protest 
against some extreme pro-slavery resolutions of the 
Illinois Legislature, so fashionable in those days, 
but for which asa member he had indignantly re- 
fused to vote. 

T have from his own lips what was his guiding in- 
spiration through life. He told me that in his early 
years he had read a maxim of Lord Mansfield, which 
he had resolved should be the guide of his life, 
“that that popularity was alone valuable and endur- 
ing that followed a man, not that which he had to 
run after;” and he determined to win success, if he 
won it at all, not by the tricks of the demagogue, 
but by inflexible adherence to principle and duty. 

Hence, when he opened his campaign against that 
“Little Giant” of stump-speakers, Judge Douglas, 
he startled the nation by that celebrated aphorism 
about the house divided against itself which could 
not stand. Warned by his most intimate friend at 
Springfield that neither his State nor his party were 
quite ready for such a sharply-defined issue, and 
that its enunciation would jeopardize his success, he 
calmly replied, “I believe these sentiments are true 
to-day, and have been for six thousand years, and 
therefore I will enunciate them, if they not only 
jeopardize, but sacrifice every political prospect of 
}) my life.” 

That joint debate at that turning-point in our na- 
tional history, so striking intellectually and politi- 
cally, so absorbing in public interest, lifted him at 
once into a commanding national reputation. And 
his Cooper Institute speech, a year afterwards, 
turned the eyes of millions towards him. His life, 
his character, his principles, and his frankness and 
fearlessness in his avowals, became the theme of al- 
most universal discussion, and from ocean to ocean 
the severest critics conceded that, best of all things,— 





“He lived himself the truth he tanght, 
White-souled, clean-handed, pure of heart.” 

And thus did principles and events fitly combine 
together to prepare him for that Presidential nomi- 
nation and election, in which the lot fell upon him 
as clearly and as providentially as in the olden time. 
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On his road to Washington to be inaugurated, 
as if witha prophetic glimpse of his death by 
violence, he said, at Independence Hall, in Phil- 
adelphia, ‘‘It was the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence which gave hope that, in due time, the 
weight would be lifted from the shoulders of all 
men. If this country cannot be saved without 
giving up that principle, I was about to say, I 
would rather be assassinated here on the spot 
than to surrender it. I have said nothing but 
what Iam willing to live by, and if it be the 
pleasure of Almighty God to die by.” 

I cannot in this brief article follow him through 
his political life as President, except to say that, 
in his freedom from passion and bitterness, in 
his aente sense of justice, in his courageous faith 
in the right, and his inextinguishable hatred of 
wrong, in his warm and heartfelt sympathy and 
mercy, in his coolness of judgment and unques- 
tionable rectitude of intention, in his ability to 
lift himself for his country’s sake above all mere 
partisanship,—in all these marked traits of his 
character combined he has had no parallel since 
the Presidency of Washington. 

His memory is perpetuated in marble and 
bronze in all of our cities, which will recall the 
love the nation once bore him, when the present 
generation shall have passed away. In the 
monument at Springfield, [l., there is a stone, 
which is a prophecy of the enduring fame of 
those who offer their lives in noble deeds for 
mankind. 
old, and was originally 


It is more than two thousand years 
used to commemorate 
the historic virtues of Servius Tullius, in whom 
history finds a remarkable parallel to the life of 
the American President. 








THE PHILADELPHIA MONUMENT, 


President Grant never uttered truer or more 
just words than when, at the conclusion of his 
speech at the unveiling of Mr. Lincoln’s statue 
in Springfield, Il., after describing Mr. I 
mingled firmness and kind-heartedness, he ex- 
claimed, “In his death the North lost its noblest 
hero, and the South lost its truest friend!” 

The lesson of Mr, Lincoln's life to the young 
is, “STAND BY THE RIGHT.” In poverty or in 
prosperity, in obscurity or in prominence, in pri- 
vate or in public life, plant your feet on the rock 
of right. This is the secret of the wonderful 
career, the constantly-increasing fame, the stead- 
ily upward steps of him who, by his own energy 
and principle, rose from the humblest of cabins 
and the obscurest of families to the chief seat of 
honor among fifty millions of people. And, 
amid all the partisan antagonisms, and sectional 
alienations, and bloody conflicts of the era in 
which he administered our national affairs, every 
candid American, north and south, east and 
west, is proud to-day of Lincoln’s life and histo- 
ry, and can all unite in saying of him as Pyrrhus 
of old said of Fabricius, “It’s far easier to turn 
the sun from his course than Fabricius from his 
honesty.” 


incoln’s 
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STONE OF SERVIUS TULLIUS, 

Mr. Lincoln once, in a conversation with me, 
complaining that extreme men of his party had 
insisted that one of his Cabinet officers had an 
injuriously repressing and conservative influence 
over him, exclaimed, ‘‘They could not be more 
mistaken. He and I judge of every proposition 
from different and quite opposite standpoints. 


He argues all a eniinens eaniities perhaps, for 
him, from the standpoint of what appears to be 
the best and easiest policy, while my only desire 
is to see and know, and then to decide exactly 
what is right.’’ Golden words indeed! And 
Owen Lovejoy, whose impetuous, magnetic elo- 
quence was in strong contrast with Lincoln’s 
calm and judicial reasoning, but who knew Lin- 
coln thoroughly, and always fully appreciated 
him, portrayed his leading mental characteristic 
thus: “He seems compelled to feel his way along 
very carefully; but though his mind acts slowly, 
whenever he does move, it is always forward, 
and, best of all, he takes no backward step.” 





TOMB OF LINCOLN, 


But he was not to be spared to us and to his 
country after his work of saving the nation from 
destruction had been rounded ont into comple- 
tion. Inthe very midst of the national rejoicing 
over the assured triumph of the national cause, 
with illuminations blazing in every town, and 
the merry peal of the festive bell in every vil- 
lage, our cities blossoming with flags, and our 
hearts beating high with joy and hope, we were 
suddenly brought from the utmost heights of 
felicity to the deepest valleys of lamentation. 
And thus passed away one honored and sor- 
rowed over by the entire civilized world, of whom 
it could be most truthfully said, as Pope wrote 
of Robert Harley, the Earl of Oxford, a Privy 
Counsellor of Queen Anne, who himself narrowly 
escaped assassination: 

“A soul supreme, in each hard instance tried, 
Langer and all pride, 


*, the blast of ge he breath, 
or the dread of death. 





The love of lnere, 


Hon. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
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“EXECUTIVE SESSIONS” 
SENATE, 


Just before the close of President Grant’s 
term, he issued a proclamation calling the Senate 
to meet on the 5th of March in extra session, to 
transact “executive business.’’ Such a session 
is always held at the beginning of every Presi- 
dent’s term. 

“Executive business” includes those duties of 
the Senate which it shares with the Executive or 
President. Under the Constitution all officers 
appointed by the President must be confirmed 
or approved by the Senate. All treaties made 
by the President must be ratified, or consented 
to by the Senate. The consideration of these 
matters always takes place “in executive ses- 
sion,” from which all persons other than Sena- 
tors, except the Secretary, are excluded. 

There are good reasons why this business 
should be done secretly. In the case of officers 
nominated for the approval of the Senate, the 
debates must be personal. It is the duty of the 
Senators to discuss freely the question whether 
the person nominated is fit to be appointed. 
Very few men would have the courage to speak 
their full mind at such a time if they knew that 
all they said would be published in the news- 
papers, and read by the person about whom the 
remarks were made. 

When a vote is passed to ‘‘proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business,”’ the officers of 
the Senate immediately clear the floor and the 
galleries of all persons except Senators. Even 
the passages about the chamber are cleared, and 
all the doors are locked and guarded. The 
members are bound by the strongest obligations 
not to reveal what passes within. 

The public learns what is done, but not how 
it is done. We donot know that any Senator 
has ever written a description of an executive 
session, but it is easy to guess at the course of 
proceedings. We know thatthe business is laid 
before the Senate in the form of messages from 
the President, asking the Senate to consent to 
the appointment of such a person to such a posi- 
tion. The nomination is referred to a commit- 
tee, which reports in favor of or against confirm- 
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ing the nomination, the question is debated like 
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any other matter, and the vote is taken as in 
open session. 

As a matter of fact, we know much more than 
this. There are some Senators who are known 
to be “leaky.’’ <A skilful correspondent can 
learn the substance of all that is said or done in 
secret session, sometimes without the person 
who gives him the information being aware that 
he is violating his obligation of secrecy. 

There was, not many years ago, a Senator, 
who was known to the Washington newspaper 
men as the official reporter of secret sessions. 
He was a gentleman whose uprightness and 
faithfulness were known and acknowledged by 
all. He would have been filled with honest an- 
ger if any person had hinted that he ever spoke 
when he should be silent, or that he ever told 
what he ought not to tell. Yet nothing was 
easier than to get a full report from his lips. 

It is a custom in the Senate not to refer toa 
committee the nomination to office of any per- 
son who is or has been a Senator. 

The system of requiring the confirmation of 
appointments by a branch of the Legislature, is 
peculiar to America. It is wholly unknown 
elsewhere. In England, France, and other coun- 
tries, the executive department appoints and re- 
moves officers, withont asking any permission. 
Those who have studied our institutions in their 
practical working are not agreed whether our 
plan is 9 good one ora bad one. It accomplish- 
es some good and it does some harm. Good or 
bad, we are not likely ever to have a change. 
The Senate will never consent to an amendment 
of the Constitution that would take away their 
privilege of confirming or rejecting the Presi- 
dent’s nominations to public office. 


——— +e —__— 


For the Companion. 


MARCH AND APRIL. 


The red sunlight is woven with the storm 
‘That smites the hills and valleys and goes forth 
‘To change the face of heaven and the earth, 

And black clouds rally and uprise, and — 

As armies form for battle, and king Ma 

Laughs with the winds that break the padded larch. 


He joys to see the winds sweep down and break 
Forests like reeds, when from their mountain towers 
His steeds go forth and leave imprints of flowers, 

That yet will blossom for their liege king’s sake, 

And bloom about his feet until his eyes 

Shall soften for their tender ministries. 


Yetis the king loved well because of grace 
Of his child’ssake, whose right it is to reign, 
If that the king from battling on the plain 
No more return to kiss his daughte r’s face, 
Then shall fair April, tender and serene, 
Put on her crocus crown and be our queen! 
GEORGE MorRIs. 
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ENGLAND’S COLONIES. 

The great orator and statesman of the last cen- 
tury, Edmund Burke, once boasted that England 
rules over an empire ‘‘on which the sun never 
sets.”” He meant that, throughout the twenty- 
four hours, the sun in his course was shining 
upon some part of the British dominions, and 
that in every part of the globe were to be found 
countries and colonies which acknowledged alle- 
giance to the British Crown. 

This is even more true to-day than it was 
when Burke made the famous vaunt. Since his 
time, England has gone on sending out and 
establishing colonies here and there, until now 
that “right little, tight little island,’ holds sway 
over no less than one-third of the surface of our 
earth, and Queen Victoria’s subjects comprise 
nearly a fourth of its entire population. 

England, indeed, has been the greatest and 
most successful mother of colonies among mod- 
ern nations. She has rivalled Rome in the cre- 
ation of colonial communities, and has spread 
her power, as Rome did, by planting little na- 
tions of her own people wherever she could get 
a foothold. 

Other modern nations have attempted to cre- 
ate colonies, but this has usually been without 
success. Holland, Spain and Portugal, have to 
some extent succeeded; for the Dutch still have 
flourishing colonies in Java and Sumatra; the 
Spanish colonized Mexico, Central America, and 
many parts of South America; and the Portu- 
guese once had powerful colonies in the East. 

France, Germany and Italy, on the other hand, | 


have never been successful in making colonies; 
and the United States have never as yet tried 
the experiment. 

The possessions of England over the globe 
comprise an area of four and a half million of 
square miles, thirty times the area of the Island 
of Great Britain itself. The territory contained 
in British America is much larger than that in- 
cluded in the United States. England rules 
over a million square miles in Asia, and two and 
a half million in Australasia. 

On every continent, her flag floats over some 
colony or province; and in all, she has no less 





than thirty-nine colonial provinces and groups. 
In Europe, she holds Gibraltar, and the Islands | 
of Malta and Heligoland; in Africa, the Island | 
of Ascension, the Colony of the Cape of Good | 
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Hope, the gold coast of Guinea, Mauritius, Natal, 
and other places; in Asia, the Islands of Hong 
Kong, Ceylon, Labuan and Parim, besides the 
mighty Empire of India, and a number of settle. 
ments in China and the archipelago; in Austral. 
asia, Australia, New Zealand, New South Wales 
and Feejee; in America, all the territory no.th 
of the United States except Alaska; the Bermu- 
das and Bahamas, Falkland Islands, Jamaica, 
Guiana, Honduras, and many islands. 

For over two hundred and seventy years this 
system of colonizing has been carried on by the 
English. As long ago as in 1605, she took pos- 
session of the Windward Islands; and she is even 
now adding to her list of colonies on the African 
coast. 

The English colonies are divided into three 
classes, according to the way in which they are 
governed. The ‘‘crown colonies,” among which 
are Jamaica, most of the African settlements, 


‘and India, are governed entirely by the home 


government at London, which makes and exe- 
cutes their laws. 

The “representative colonies,” among which 
are the Bermudas, Natal, and Western Austra- 
lia, have their own Parliaments, while the home 
power appoints all the officials. Finally, the 
colonies with “responsible governments,”’ which 
include Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the Australian colonies, not only make their own 
laws, but appoint their own officers, the Crown 
being represented by a Governor, or Governor- 
General. 

There has been a great deal of discussion in 
England during the past few years, whether it 
is not best to give such colonies as desire it their 
independence. Nearly all the English colonies, 
indeed, have now free institutions, and are prac- 
tically independent; they yield little pecuniary 
profit to the home power, while that power has 
the burden of defending them from attack. 

The general conclusion seems to have been 
reached that when the colonies themselves desire 
to dissolve the bond between them and the 
mother-country, and become nations, the latter 
will not object; but the colonies are slow to give 
up the advantage of British protection from as- 
sault, and as yet, none of them have showna 
very earnest disposition to be independent. 

et 
THE GREAT REFORM. 

The present temperance movement, to which pub- 
lic attention is frequently drawn, is wonderful for 
the strong grasp with which it rescues the victims of 
drink, for the numbers it is saving, and for the Chris- 
tian element which almost universally character- 
izes it. 

Men who have struggled in vain against their ap- 
petites for liquor, find the fierce internal fire sud- 
denly put out—in some cases while still under the 
influence of liquor. With wills apparently shat- 
tered, they pray for strength, and are made strong. 
When saved, they at once give themselves to the 
work of saving others. 

One of the most signal illustrations of this grand 
temperance movement was exhibited at Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,—a city in which the love of strong drink seemed 
to pervade all classes. The movement began last 
fall. Mr. Francis Murphy, who had labored with 
great success in other places, was sent for. He 
came, and, at,the close of his first lecture, said, with 
almost prophetic insight, “God has given us Pitts- 
burgh!’ 

At first,a few—some of them men of culture— 
were rescued, and immediately began to give in 
their “testimony” from the platform. Hundreds 
soon followed. Murphy and his “meetings” became 
the topic of conversation. Inthe saloons and at the 
street corners, men talked of “Murphy and his 
gang.” 

The people thronged to the meetings, crowding 
every inch of standing room in one of the largest 
churches, an hour before the time appointed, and 
filling two other churches with the overflow. In 
about two months, no less than thirty churches, be- 
longing to every religious denomination in the city, 
were crowded, night after night, at the same hour! 
Besides these meetings, several noom prayer meet- 
ings were held. Bands of men and women gave 
themselves to the work of feeding the hungry and 
clothing the needy. 

Every class has been reached. Saloon-keepers 
have signed the pledge and abandoned their busi- 
ness. Many have abandoned it for want of custom- 
ers. The number who have signed the pledge in 
Pittsburgh and Alleghany is estimated at from Jifly 
to sixty thousand. 

Most of the reformed—many of them to their great 
surprise—find themselves able to speak from the 
platform with acceptance, and many with real elo- 
quence and power. Some have gone forth to other 
towns, and the work has thus swept out a hundred 
miles in every direction. 

Dip SENECA DrIxK?—This humorous story is 
told by the Williams Atheneum: 

A student being desirous of learning whether 
there was any truth in the statement that Seneca 
was addicted to drunkenness, opened an illustr: ated 
encyclopedia, and, having found the name of the 
| celebrated philosopher, the first object that met his 
gaze was a wood-cut, beneath which were the words, 
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«Seneca, after an ancient bust.”” The ardent inves- 

tigator, finding his worst fears confirmed, looked no 

further, but, heaving a sigh at the frailty of the an- 

cients, laid aside the volume that had thus revealed 

yo him the truth. ie 
THE RUSSIAN ANTHEM, 

Publie attention was called tothe national anthem 
of the Russians at the time of the Grand Duke 
Alexis’ visit to this country. On that occasion the 
Grand Duke, as he mentions in his account of his 
yisit, was amused by the band’s selecting a Russian 
air, used in Russia only at funerals. More recently 
the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh to a daugh- 
ter of the Czar, has led to the Russian tune being 
played in ¢ conjunction with the English national an- 
them, “God Save the Queen.” This time, however, 
it was not a funeral march, but the air appropriate 
to festive occasions. The English anthem is so old 
that its origin is involved in uncertainty; but the 
Russian is comparatively modern. It was composed 
by Tholovsky, and set to music as lately as 1833. As 
we are told, “the strains are most effective when 
given by a Russian band with a full complement of 
performers. In that remarkable kind of music each 
performer sounds but one note, but all successively 
fallin properly with such marvellous exactness as 
to convey the impression of their being a single 
mighty instrument. Prince Potemkin, on one occa- 
sion, took M. Baillot, an eminent French composer, 
into a long gallery of the Kremlin, at Moscow, which 
had been intentionally darkened. Nothing was to 
be seen, but the tones of melody and harmony were 
heard. At the close of the performance, upon being 
asked what he thought of it, the foreigner replied, 
‘All that I know is that itis like nothing else on this 
earth. Itislike the music of another world, and I 
have no idea how it can be produced.” 

“On lights being brought, a band of soldiers was 
seen at the end of the gallery, all provided with 
horns. These horns varied in size, from a few inches 
to twenty feet in length, and it was by the combina- 
tion of these simple instruments that the Russian 
anthem had been performed in such an entrancing 
manner.”’ 


>> 





CELESTIAL DISTANCES, 


The amazing extent of the solar system cannot be 
apprehended by the mind without the aid of illus- 
trations. Who can put before himself in a clear 
idea the vast distance between Neptune, the planet 
lying at the verge of our system, and the sun? 

An illustration, drawn from the velocity with 
which light travels, may aid him to see this extent 
of space as through a glass, darkly. It takes the light 
of the sun, moving at a velocity of over 185,000 miles 
per second, four hours and ten minutes to reach 
Neptune. But how very dim is our idea of a veloci- 
ty which requires but one second to travel 185,000 
miles? 

But Prof. Mendenhall uses a curious and more 
satisfactory illustration to bring before the mind 
the idea of the distance between the earth and the 
sun. He imagines an infant with an arm long 
enough to enable him to touch the sun and burn 
himself. The infant would grow into manhood, live 
along life, and die of extreme old age, before the 
pain could reach him. 

For, according to the experiments of Hemholtz, a 
nervous shock is communicated to the brain at the 
rate of 100 feet per second, or 1,637 miles a day. 
Thus, the nerves of the infant’s hand would not in- 
form the brain of the burning until 150 years after 
it began. All those years, the sensation would be 
travelling through that long arm. 

“And yet,” says Prof. Young, “over all the cir- 
cumference of this tremendous orbit, the sun exer- 
cises his dominion, and every pulsation of his sur- 
face receives its response from the subject earth.” 





———— 


A MATHEMATICAL GENIUS. 

Blaise Pascal, the author of the famous “Provin- 
cial Letters,” had a great love for mathematics in 
his boyhood. His father, who wished him to excel 
in languages, put all mathematical books out of his 
reach, and kept him diligently at work in other 
studies. But the genius of the boy would not be 
repressed. If he could not have books to teach him, 
his own mind would create means for study. He 
drew figures of lines, and triangles, and circles, on 
the floor and wainscoting of his room, and without 
any help from book or teacher, he laid down axioms, 
found out properties and relations, and wrought out 
some of the most difficult propositions of Euclid. 

One day the father, coming into his son’s chamber, 
was Surprised to find him absorbed in these draw- 
ings, and, on questioning him, was more surprised 
to find he had invented a geometry. He called cir- 
cles rounds, and straight lines bars, but he knew as 
much about them as if he had been taught at the 
best schools, The father no longer hindered his 
Progress, but put Euclid into his hands, and at 
twelve years of age Blaise read and understood this 


difficult w ork as easily as most children read their 
Primers, 
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HOW CONSUMPTION BEGAN, 
Theodore Parker was descended from a family of 
sturdy farmers. They were healthy, and strong, 
and long-lived. On the mother’s side, also, the an- 
cestral health had been equally vigorous. Many of 


the ancestors on both sides lived to eighty or ninety 
But of his own family, nine of the brothers 
and sisters, including himself, died of consumption, 
and that fatal disease prevailed in other branches of 
the family of the same generation. 


years, 








tion of the tainity homestead. It was built on a hill- n-| 
side, and the ground above, below and around it 
was wet and spongy, from heavy frosts on the hill. 
Below the house was a meadow of spongy peat, from 
two to fifteen feet in depth. This meadow was wet 
all through the year, its neighborhood damp and 
chilly, and even in the daytime fogs would often rise 
from it and reach to the house. Mr. Parker thought | 
that the dampness from the meadow sowed the seeds 
of consumption in the family, and that even those 
that moved to healthy locations carried the disease 
with them. 


LOSING A BAD TEMPER, 

Lord Thurlow was the profoundest lawyer in Eng- 
land in his day, and the most uncomfortable com- 
panion. He hada violent temper, which was under 
no control even in the presence of royalty, and his 
terrific bursts of passion disturbed every company 
where he was present, The scenes at his own table 
were sometimes both painful and humiliating, but 
he ceased to feel any sense of shame at his loss of | 
self-control. 

The good-natured king, George III., was sorely | 
tried by this failing of his friend, and often expos- 
tulated with him, but to no purpose. He uttered 
the sharpest sarcasm of his life at Thurlow’s ex- | 
pense. One day as Thurlow was telling in a large | 
company a story of some imposition, and confessing | 
that he had lost his temper, and berated the impos- 
tor soundly, the merry king exclaimed, “Lost your | 
temper, my lord? Icongratulate you, and pray you | 
may never find it, for it was the most te le, 
temper in England.” The company laughed hear- 
tily, and even Thurlow confessed the justice of the 
sarcasm. 





| 
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EATING PRECIOUS STONES, 
An Eastern story describes the despair of a starv- | 
ing Arab when he found a bag which he supposed | 
to contain food, but really held only gems. Cleo- | 
patra, however, drank a pearl, and an Indian prince, 
equally foolish but with a different excuse, is trying 
to eat rubies: 


Pulverized diamonds are, in some parts of India, 
reputed to be the least painful but the most active 
and infallible of all poisons. Rubies, however, re- 
duced to powder are, it seems, considered to be 
rather beneficial to the health than otherwise. At | 
least, such is the opinion of the ex-Gaikwar of Ba- | 
roda, who, according to one of the Indian papers, is 
now engaged in repairing his constitution, and with 
this view, is in the habit of eating rubies in the form 
of a fine powder sprinkled over cakes. His High- 
ness entertains a very high opinion of the medicinal 
qualities of rubies taken in this form, and expends 
a considerable portion of his income in buying these 
gems for conversion into physic. He also takes 
other precious stones, not as pills, but as powders, | 
to assist in the restoration of his health, and has en- | 
gaged a large number of native cooks, who have or- 
ders to leave no stone unpowdered which, when 
mixed with confectionery, may be eaten with ad- 
vantage. 
—_——__ +o 


STRANGE IDEAS OF HISTORY. 


The report of the London School Board on the ex- 
amination of candidates for the cloth-workers’ 
scholarship, brings out some amusing illustrations 
of ignorance. The following were some of the an- 
swers given to questions in history: 


“Sir Christopher Wren sailed all round the world, 
and was a great animal painter.” 

“The battle of Cressy was fought in the reign of 
George III., where the English \ won a great victory 
over the Indians.” 

“John Cade was the man that got the great coun- 
try India for us; he was a very bad scholar; his 
master could not make him learn.” 

«Judge Jeffreys was the judge whom all the peo- 
ple liked; he never punished people without a 
cause.”’ 

“The battle of Cressy was fought in the year 1314, 
by the Black Prince Nero; it was fought between 
the Romans and the Britains; the Black Prince, who 
belonged to the Britains, defeated the Romans; thus 
ended the battle of Cressy.” 

Again, the great authors of Elizabeth’s reign are 
described in several instances as including Chaucer, 
Wren, Walter Scott, Milton, Dickens, Lord Byron, 
Professor J. B. Forbes, while Shakespeare's great- 
est work is said to be, ‘The Wide, Wide World.” 
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POWER OF A GOOD AND GREAT 
NAME. 

Virgil has a beautiful allusion (in his Aneid) to 
the effect of a commanding man’s presence suddenly 
seen in the midst of a mob; and readers of early 
New England history remember the almost magical 
victory of the Hadley settlers over the Indians when 
the white-haired Goffe appeared. Here is an equal- 
ly striking anecdote of a famous foreign patriot, who 
fought for American. freedom in our Revolution. 
Says an exchange: 





We have the following illustration of personal in- 
fluence and personal devotion in the history of the 
Napoleonic campaign: When the allied army en- 
tered France, a company of Polish soldiers, forming 
a part, were engaged in the pillage of private prop- 

erty. A gray-haired old man remonstrated against 
their actions, saying, “When I was a soldier, the 
rights and property ‘of peaceful citizens were re- 
spected.”” The Polish soldiers rudely demanded, 
“Who are you, who dare to reprove us?” The old 
man answered, “I am Kosciusko.” Immediately, 
every cap was ‘off, and on their knees they begged 
the pardon and blessing of that conquered hero, 
whose misfortunes in the cause of his country, even 
more than his valor, were embalmed in every Polish 
heart. 
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CENTIPEDES IN INDIA, 


A correspondent of the Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin, writing from Bengal, speaks with unmeasured 


| omous legs. 


| Mr. Gladstone ?”’ 


| amid all the onerous duties of public life, to seek 


| ing in the long, eventful life of the great man seems 


| some hedge in front of his house, within 15 or 20 


| Therefore, while gold is sometimes found in the 


| Mr. Crutcher in going down sufficiently to see what 


smells—I’ve counted ten or a dozen centipedes 
on the walls of a single room; big fellows, from 
four to fourteen inches, too, with their forty ven- 
It is horrible to be bitten by a cen- 
tipede. They may crawl all over you without hurt- 
ing you, but if they get scared, in go the barbed, 
poisonous, horny points of each one of their forty 
feet, with an electric shock of burning pain, anda 
venomons grab with the terrible jaws, and then a 
move of a few inches, and a repetition of the dose, 
and so on. I never got bitten myself, but a friend 
of mine, who had been bitten, used to turn pale and 
sick at the very thought of the horribleagony. And 
it is not only severe pain, for the centipede bite, es- 

ecially from one of the older creatures, is frequent- 


y fatal. 
saat let 


KIND-HEARTEDNESS OF MR. GLAD- 
STONE, 


A London paper relates the following: 


The rector of a London parish one day called on a 
sick boy. The boy was one of the neglected out- 
casts of the great city. Accustomed to earn his liv- 
ing by sweeping one of the muddy crosswalks, his 
face had become familiar to many of the passers-by. 
The clergyman asked him if any one had called on 
him during his sickness. 

“O yes!’ > replied the boy; “Mr. 
to see me.” 

“Mr. Gladstone!’ exclaimed the rector. 


yladstone came 
“What 


“Why,” said the boy, “the only Mr. Gladstone.” 
So the great English Premier could find time, 


the abode and minister to the wants of a “dirty 
street sweep.” All the attractions of aristocracy 
|}and grandeur of royalty did not dispel from his 
| heart the sense of duty to the little outcasts. Noth- 


to us so noble and Christlike as this simple incident. 
+o —__—_—— 
A GOLD-PAVED DOORYARD. 
Here is another of those California curiosities that 
suggest the missing link between fact and fairy-tale. 
Says the Placer Herald: 


The nearest approach to a literal gold pavement 
that we have heard of for some years has been dis- 
| covered by W. M. Crutcher. While digging up 


feet of the main entrance, he struck on a vein of 
quartz, some pieces of which showed free gold 
abundantiy. In following it up, it was found to ex- 
tend across the dooryard and under his house. 


streets of Auburn, Mr. Crutcher’s dooryard may be 
said to be paved with it. The indications warrant 


is in it, and that, we understand, he proposes to do. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
|at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address. 





ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRY. 
NOT ONLY 
Teach the Boys to Work, 
BUT 


Teach them to LOVE WORK. 





Some over two years ago the publisher of the Compan- 
ION first originated and had pratt aes expressly for 
their use the simple mechanical tool, the Bracket Saw. 
Since that time our little tool has tw almost a national 
reputation. Indeed it would be difficult to find a town in 
the United States where it is not in use. There are now 


over 
100,000 

eee in the United States who are making use of this 

Bracket Saw. Those who have seen the beautiful work 
made with it, the girls and boys made happy, the thou- 
sands of dollars earned, the great amountgof practical 
ingenuity developed, do not wonder at its popularity. 

Do you want a fascinating hm ment? 

Do you want to beautify your nome ? 

Do you want to earn money ? 

Do you want to encourage home industry ? 

Do you want a useful gift for the children ? 


Then procure the 


SPRING STEEL BRACKET SAW. 


This cman Spring Steel 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 


50 Original Designs (full size). 
6 Bracket Saw Blades. 
1 Sheet Impression Paper. 


1 Brad Awl. 
1 Sheet Fine Sand Paper, also, complete in- 
structions for use. Sent in ch en for e1 25. 





_PERRY MASON & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
41 Temple Place, g 





Read This. 


Designs our | 
our Special Offer N 


PARENTS, 





disgust of the creeping things found in that region, 


and centipedes: 





He. ascribed the origin of the disease to the loca- 


In er nasty, damp hole, with canals all 
over, full of ducks, salt warehouses and 


—snakes, white ants, giant cockroaches, scorpions | 


home evenings. 


the beautiful work. 


tifnl work nds. 


| _ Until further notice, we shall include among the above 50 
yew = < ‘tetas Designs contained in 


with this Saw, your children will be happy to remain at 
They will soon become fascinated with 
Instead of running in the streets 
they will be oe, nga to adorn the home with the beau- 
Give the children a 


VISITING CARDS. 
Your name neatly printed on 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. |; 50 Granite, 20 cts. 


50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
25 Embossed, 20 cts. 50 Beautiful Plaid, 30 cts. 
25 Snowflake, 25 cts. | Elegant card cases, lOc, 15e. 
PERRY MASON «& CO., Boston, Mass. 


COLGATE & C0.'S 


The tender and delicate odor_of 
Violet | asc zathered violets is exhaled 
by this delicious toilet water. The 











Toilet | tenacity with which the refreshing 

aroma clings to woven fabrics,to the 

Water hairand tothe skin. is very remark- 

‘ able. Sold in half-pint bottles by alldruggists. 
SEND For either of the following: 5 

400 nicely assorted decalcomanie; 
100 large assorted decalcomanie ; 
75 splendid gem chromos, 

95 2 lovely surprise bouquets; FOR 
4 sheets scrap-book pictu 
5—6x8 mounted chromos; 
3—9x11 mounted chromos; 

C je 32 page catalogue, tree with order. $1. 
Li EBKER & Hurcuiys, Chie ago, Il. 
BROW N’S 

received amedal and the highest award at the 

Centennial Exhibition. In consequence of its great pop- 

ularity, others have attempted to imitate it. Be sure and 

ask for *“*Brown’s French Dressing,” if you want 

a reliable article to dress ladies’ and children’s 

boots and shoes, shopping-bags, &c., and 

which will not soil, when wet. 
— Girls, read “The Wonder Box,” in 

BOYS : 13 of Comranion—every article is 

pana: Agents wanted for selling 
wood-Splints, a new article for making frames, wall 

-pockets, hanging baskets, easels, etc. 150 Splints, 10 cts. 

Designs and directions free. 1000 pretty Decalcomanie 





Pictures, 35 cts. Embossed and Scrap Victures, 10 cts. per 
Catalogue free. 


sheet. Call or send. 
is Ismoney it in it. 


Pin this up—there 





f Polish, Saving Labor, Cl 
deo be aes lit 7 & & Cheapness, wacgeied: 
_ MO Os, % Prop’rs, Canton, 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 48,000 Made. 


SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
1i East Fourteenth Street....... New York. 


S | SEE ANEING, TRIPE PH, 


Young America hand & self-inkers aret EST for 
business. Send 2 stamps for Complete Catale ue to 
73 Cornhill Boston Mass. 


A YEAR, AGENTS WANTED on 
our Grand Combination Pro- 


$2500 spectus, representing 
OKS 


150 pisTINcT 
wanted everywhere. The biggest thing ever tried. Sales 
made from this when all single Looks fail. Also Agents 
wanted on our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES, 
Superior to all others. With Invaluable Illustrated Aids 
and Superb Bindings. There Books beat the 
orld. Full particulars tree. Address JOHN E, POT- 
TE R& CO., Publishers, P HIL ADELPHIA, 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. eee work of a $250 
press, 4x6, $14 27; 6x9, $375 

¢ R RINTING OFFICE 
COMPL ETE FOR 85. Pane 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 


RINTING] Vacrer 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
SSEsS , Wand-Inkers, 68 to $20. 
th. as ee Catalogue for Self-Inkera, ®6 to @850. 
2 stamps. I. COOK & CO., Mtr’ a, West Meriace, Conn. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & GANS, new and 
second-hand, 0 Nech-clese yo oan includin 
WATERS’, at lowest prices for cash or Instal- 
ments, or to let until ,paid cor, shan ever before 
offered. WAT GRAND UARE and 
UPRIGHT P TANOS & ORGANS sreths BEST 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. A liberal discount fo Jeachers, 
Ministers, Cre a. poe - music at half price. 
ORACE WAT NS, Manufctrs. and 
Dealers, 401 Want” iath oy Union Square, N.Y. 


$15 SHOTGUN 


A double-barreled gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 2381 fain Street, Cc incinnati, O. 





GRAND 


heey 
ia—D.W.WATSON 














We will during 
— Hard Times 





T horough- bred Pou ltry. 
Eggs for hatching; nine va- 
rieties; Choicest Strains, 
Prize Winners, bred with 
great care. Send for price 
list, or fifteen cents for Illus- 
trated Catalogue and Hand- 
book on Breeding and Man- 
agement of Poultry, Treat- 
ment of Diseases, Hints on 
Poultry Houses, &c., &c. 


Mention this paper. 
T. JOuUN SON, 
+ Binghampton, N. 7. 
and steady work for one or 


GOOD PAY two enterprising men or wo- 


en in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 











| chance ona “you will be made happy at the 
S. 


) good result 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 5, 1877, 














EASTER. 
THE EVENING WATCH, 
Rest, weary Son of God, and I with thee, 
Rest in that rest of thine, 
My weariness was thine: thou bearest it, 
And now thy rest is mine. 
How caimly in that tomb thou livest now, 
Thy rest how still and deep. 
O’er thee in love the Father rests, 
‘o His beloved sleep. 
NIGHT. 
Oh, silent, silent is thy earthly tomb! 
The raging of thy foes 
Is ended now: nor Jew nor Roman now 
Can ruffle thy repose. 
With thee thy God and Father still abides, 
And thou art not alone 
He in that still dark chamber is with thee 
The well-beloved Son. 
VERY EARLY IN THE MORNING. 
Lift your glad voices in triumph on high, 
‘or Jesus hath risen, and man cannot die. 
Vain were the terrors that gathered around Him, 
And short the dominion of death and the grave; 
He burst from the fetters of darkness that bound Him, 
Resplendent in glory to live and to save. 
Loud was the chorus of angels on high, 
“The Saviour hath risen, and man shall not die.” 
“ABIDE WITH US,’’ 
I need thy presence every passing hour; 
What but thy grace can foil the tempter’s power? 
Who like thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Through cloud and sunshine, Lord, abide with me. 
I fear no foe with thee at hand to bless; 
Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness; 
Where is death’s sting, where, grave, thy victory ? 
I triumph still, if thou abide with me. 


He gives 





oo 


WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE? 

One night a man, staggering through the 
streets of Chicago, noticed the people entering a 
large, lighted building. Ignorant that it was the 
Tabernacle, wherein Moody and Sankey were 
holding religious meetings, he staggered in and 
sat down near one of the posts which supported 
the roof. 

In a sort of drunken stupor he leaned his head 
against the post. Something roused him. The 
happy faces of the people disturbed him. “This 
is no place for me,’’ he said to himself, and 
arose to go out, 

“Just then Mr, Moody gave out the hymn, 
“What Shall the Harvest be?” The first strain 
arrested the man’s attention. He sat down and 
listened. With a thrill of emotion he heard the 
lines, — 


“Sowing the seed of a tarnished name, 
Sowing the seed of eternal shame.” 


“That’s me!” he said to himself. “That's 
what I have been doing, ‘sowing the seed of a 
tarnished name.’ My name is gone, and now I 
am ‘sowing the seed of eternal shame!’ ”’ 

He was so disturbed that, as soon as the sing- 
ing ended, he went out, determined to drown 
out those convicting lines with rum. He entered 
a saloon, called fora drink, raised the glass to 
his lips, and set it down untasted. 

“As Lattempted to drink,’’ so he said. when 
subsequently he told his story, “I could see 
written on the walls of the bar-room, ‘What 
Shall the Harvest be?’ ”’ 

He sought his home. In the darkness, as he 
tossed to and fro on his bed, he saw on the walls 
of the bedroom, ‘‘What Shall the Harvest be?’’ 

The next day found him at the Tabernacle, 
with that sad, solemn question ringing in his 
ears. A Christian gentleman addressed him, 
heard his pathetic story of “a tarnished name.”’ 
They prayed together, and the trembling drunk- 
ard listened to the good news that even he might 
be saved from the “eternal shame.” 

He believed, he entered upon the right way, 
he walked therein, The staggering drunkard 
stood firmly on his feet, a reformed, Christian 
man. 

One day just before Mr. Sankey—from whose 
narrative we have condensed this story—left the 
city, the man came to him. ‘Here is a letter,’ 
he said, “I want to read you. It is from my 
little girl. My wife and I have been separated; 
for cight years I have not seen them.”’ 

Then, with the tears streaming down his 
cheeks, he read, ‘Papa, I knew that you would 
come back to us some time. I knew that the 
Lord would find you, for 1 have been praying 
for you all these years.”’ 


~~ 


A WIFE’S DEVOTION. 

Samuel Smiles, in his work on “Character,” 
describes the remarkable release of the celebra- 
ted Dutch scholar and jurist, Hugo Grotius, 
through the skill of his wife: 





Grotius had lain for nearly twenty months in 
the strong fortress of Levestein, near Goreum, 
having been condemned by the government of 
the United Provinces to perpetual imprisonment. 
His wife having been allowed to share his cell, 
greatly relieved his solitude. She was permitted 





to go into the town twice a week and bring her! ly, and, as he shook his head in a stupid way, 


husband books, of which he required a large | 


number to prosecute his studies, At lengtha 
large chest was required to hold them. 

This the sentries at first examined with great 
strictness; but finding that it contained books 
(among others Arminian books) and linen, they 
at length gave up the search, and it was allowed 
to pass in and out as a matter of course. This 
led Grotius’ wife to conceive the idea of releas- 
ing him, and she persuaded him one day to de- 
posit himself in the chest instead of the out-go- 
ing books. 

When the two soldiers appointed to remove it 
took it up, they felt it to be considerably heavier 
than usual, and one of them asked, jestingly, 
“Have we got the Arminian himself here?’ to 
which the ready-witted wife replied, ‘Yes, per- 
haps, some Arminian books.’’ The chest reached 
Gorcum in safety; the captive was released, and 
Grotius escaped across the frontier into Brabant, 
and afterwards into France, where he was re- 
joined by his wife. 
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A POOR OLD WOMAN’S LONG 
WALK. 


The voluntary sufferings of mingled pride and | 


affection are more commonly borne in conceal- 
ment at home. But the Denver (Col.) Tribune 
relates the case of a poor mother who took her 
hardship on the road. 


One evening last winter, when the Denver Pa- 
cific train arrived in Cheyenne, the conductor 
was informed that an aged lady, with her son, 
had started, early in the day, with the intention 
of walking to Denver, and they seemed to be ob- 
jects of charity. 

Conductor Farmer kept a lookout on the re- 
turning train, and when thirty miles south of 
Cheyenne, discovered the old lady and her boy 
sitting on the end of the tiesof the track. The 
train was brought to a stop, and a free ride of- 
fered to this city. It took but a moment to dis- 
cover that the old lady was not only nearly 
blind from constant looking upon the snow, but 
her tramp and privations had rendered her so 
feeble, that she had to be lifted into the car. 
Unquestionably another night's exposure would 
have snapped the thread of life, and doubtless 
the boy would have met a similar fate. 

So soon as a short rest was had, the woman, 
whose name was Mrs. Anna Miller, a widow, 
aged fifty-eight years, told to sympathizing pas- 
sengers and train men the story of their tramp. 
The details would make interesting and thrill- 
ing reading. Six weeks ago the twain started 
from Randolph County, to walk to this city, to 
visit some relatives living in the city. The little 
money with which they commenced this tramp 
of over twelve hundred miles was soon gone, 
and the benevolence of people along the route 
was their only stay. . 

Nearly the entire distance was made on foot, 
and through the snow storms and severest 
weather, save an occasional ride on a wagon, 
and much less often the assistance rendered by 
generous hand-car men, who were met on the 
Union Pacific Road, the conductors always re- 
fusing to give a helping hand. Thus they plod- 
ded along until picked up on the Denver Pacific, 
without money and with very scant clothing. 

The old lady had a bunch of garden-seeds, 
however, which she had brought all the way, as 
she did not believe good seeds could be obtained 
so far from civilization. A purse of ten dollars, 
made up on the train, made one need good, and 
at the depot, in this city, they parted with those 
who had proved their only friends on the route, 
blessing, without stint, the generous givers. 
The lady said she had a wealthy daughter in 
California, but was unwilling her condition 
should be made known to her, so she braved 
the dangers of the trip, and stared starvation 
and death successfully in the face. 


—————_—_+@>—___“__- 
A “DEAF” IMPOSTOR PUNISHED. 
-aying off deception ‘‘in kind’’ cannot be jus- 
tified; but impostors who just escape the law, 
must expect that some of their intended victims 
will prove able to turn their tricks upon them- 
selves. A late number of the Detroit Free Press 
relates this story: 


For some days past, an unknown female has 
been in the habit of making an afternoon trip 
on the Woodward Avenue cars, generally get- 
ting aboard at Jefferson Avenue and riding to 
Brady Street. The first two or three times she 
paid her fare promptly enough, but the next 
trip, she wrote something on a card, handed it 
to a gentleman, and he paid her fare. The next 
trip, she waited till the driver rang the fare-bell, 
and when she saw him looking through the door, 
she advanced and held up a card, on which was 
written,— 

“Tam deaf and dumb.” 

The driver didn’t want to create a scene, and 
she rode as a deadhead. Next day, she went 
through the same performance, but when she 
boarded the car the third afternoon, he was 
ready for her. He had every reason to believe 
her a fraud, as she had been heard to speak in a 
ear coming down. When she entered the car, 
she took a seat and began reading, seeming to 
have no earthly interest in the fare question. 
There are no conductors on the route, and the 
driver controls both doors. Before Brady Street 
was reached, the unknown female was the only 
passenger. She rose and rang the bell at the 
street, but the driver paid not the least heed. 
She rang again, and he hurried up the horse. 
Then she tried to pull the bell of the car, but the 
man never turned his head. The woman rushed 
to the door, and pushed and tugged till she was 
red in the face, but not an inch would it budge. 
Rushing to the front door, she pounded the glass 
in a furious manner, and by-and-by, the driver 
“accidentally” looked round. She gestured wild- 





she held up her card, which said, ‘‘I am deaf and 
dumb.” The driver fumbled around for two or 
three minutes, and brought out a small placard, 
on which was printed,— 

“So am I!” 

They were then about half a mile above Brady 
Street, making excellent time, and the woman’s 
indignation was so great that she shook her fist 
at the driver, and screamed out,— 

“Tl have you paid for this!’’ 


He held up his card, shook his head, and paid 


no further attention to her threats. At the 
turn-table, a mile and a half above Brady Street, 
the door slid back, and the woman jumped into 
the mud. As he started off, she called out,— 

“You are a monster, villain, sneak and thief!’ 

He gave the lines a shake, got the card from 
his pocket, and she was not too far away to read 
the answer,— 

“So am I!” 


For the Companion. 


A POSTAGE STAMP. 


Johnny and Jenny were neighbors near, 
Only a light, low fence between; 

And what was more, they were friends so dear 
He was her knight and she his queen. 


Under the willows in summer weather, 
In the school-room at winter tide, 
Ever the children played together, 
Or spelled and ciphered side by side. 


All their little sweet confidences 
Where girls will dream and boys must dare, 
The hunting eggs and the climbing fences, 
And building of castles, each must share. 


And often to show who loved the better 
Or which could express the feeling the more, 
Each sent the other a charming letter 
Through the post-office under the door. 


Thus twelve beautiful summers crowned them, 
When Johnny must go far, far away; 
And then the promise most tender bound them 
'o love forever and wed some day. 
Johnny in hours of study or pleasure 
Missed the smile of his pretty mate; 
Jenny sorrowed in double measure, 
And sighed that years were so long to wait, 
Promptly and manfully Johnny wrote; 
Soon she answered, the sweet home dove; 
He talked about his new overcoat; 
She prattled mostly of her love. 
A dainty love-letter was the copy 
Jenny traced out by the evening lamp; 
She posted at morning bright and happy; 
Alas! she forgot the postage stamp. 
Long they waited each for the other; 
Johnny was vexed and Jenny cried; 
Never she wrote to him anvther; 
Never, he thought, had she replied. 
So each mourned as a lover deserted, 
Till kindly time did the fervor damp; 
Thus their beautiful dream departed, 


All for the lack of a postage stamp. E.L.E. 
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INVESTITURE OF DISRAELI. 

A few of the feudal customs are still retained 
in England, and among them is the ceremony of 
investiture when a commoner is elevated to the 
peerage. At the investiture of Mr. Disraeli, 
when he was formally seated as the Earl of Bea- 
consfield, there was a procession, made up of 
leading noblemen, which is thus described in 





| the New York Herald: 


The procession moved slowly up the aisle. 
The usher of the Black Rod and Garter, King at 
Arms, walked in front; then came the Duke of 
Norfolk as Earl Marshal Chamberlain; then Dis- 
raeli, having Earl Derby on his right and Earl 
Bradford on his left. The House of Lords was 
dim under the coming.of the early English twi- 
light. Gloom adds solemnity to the occasion, 

Amid intense, almost breathless interest, the 
procession slowly advanced to the woolsack. 
The hour was eight minutes to five. Lord Der- 
by presented Disraeli. The Lord Chancellor 
handed forth the writ and summons. 

The procession stepped back a few paces, 
while the Clerk of the House of Lords read the 
writ granting, in the name of the Queen, ‘‘to our 
trusty, well-beloved Councillor, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, the Earldom of Beaconsfield and Viscount- 
cy to Hughenden.” 

Advancing, Disraeli took the oath and signed 
his name on the illustrious roll of the peerage. 
The procession then marched to the Earl’s bench, 
where Disraeli and his sponsors sat down. 

Disraeli, raising his hat twice, bowed to the 
Lord Chancellor in a slow and dignified manner. 
That official returned the salutation. Then the 
newly-created Earl rose, and, joining the pro- 
cession, was conducted to the Viscount’s bench, 
where the same ceremony of seating himself, 
raising his hat and bowing to the Lord Chancel- 
lor was repeated. 

Finally, Disraeli advancing to the woolsack, 
shook hands with the Lord Chancellor, who cor- 
dially welcomed him to the peerage. The pro- 
cession then departed, leaving their former col- 
league behind them. Thus ended the solemn 
formalities. 

———+o+—-_—__ 


QUEER ORIGIN OF WORDS. 


Says a Missouri paper, a study of the pedigree 
of many words which are in daily use would 
prove more fascinating than any other kind of 
mental recreation. Trench, in his little work on 
the “‘Study of Words,” has done much to culti- 
vate the taste for this kind of investigation; but 
he made only a beginning. The field is inex- 
haustible. 

“Jet”? derives its name from the Gagates, a 
river at Lycia, where was found the black stone 
which the French call gagate, or jaet, which we 
abbreviate into jet. 

Pamphylla, a Greek lady, who compiled a his- 
tory of the world in thirty-five little books, has 
given her name to the “pamphliet.”’ 

“Punch and Judy” are the relics of ancient 
mystery play, in which the actors were Pontius 
Pilate and Judas Iscariot. 

‘Dollar’ is from the German thaler, which is 
derived from Thal, the Valley of Joachim, in 


Bohemia, where the silver works were situated 
that made this coin. 

“*Bigot’’ is. from Visigoth, in which the fierce 
and intolerant Arianism of the Visigoth conquer. 
or of Spain has been handed down to infamy, 

“Humbug” is from Hamburg; “a piece of 
Hamburg news’’ was, in Germany, @ proverbial 
expression for false political rumors. 

“Exhort” and ‘“‘yeast’’ are from the same Toot, 
which signifies something boiling or overflowing, 

“Gas”’ and ‘‘gust’”’ have the same parentage, 

The word “panic’’ has a curious origin. Ac. 
cording to Herodotus the god Pan was supposed 
to have assisted the Greeks at the battle of Mar. 
athon, 490 B. C., striking such a terror into the 
Persian hosts that they fled to their ships in per- 
fect dismay. From that time the Greek term 
panikon was used to describe unreasonable or 
sudden and overpowering fear. 

“Gauze” derives its name from Gaza, where 
it was first made. Silk was first made at Da- 
mascus. 

‘Tabby-cat”’ is all unconscious that her name 
is derived from Atab, a famous street in Bagdad, 
inhabited by the manufacturers of silken stuffs 
called Atabi, our taffety, the wavy markings of 
the watered silk resembling pussy’s coat. 





SELLING BROKEN VICTUALS. 
In most of the large hotels broken victuals are 
regularly sold. The Boston Post thus describes 
the systematic way in which the business is car- 
ried on in one of our large hotels: 


At the Parker House, where the greatest 
amount of this trade is carried on, an average of 
' sixty people make daily calls, not far from 3, 
| P. M., and presenting their baskets to the lady 
| in charge of that department, get about 15 cents’ 
| worth of provisions each. Some call for but 10 
| cents’ worth, and others even less, but the ma- 
jority are regular comers, and buy tickets at $1 
per week. 

The provisions distributed are stale bread, 
carcasses of fowl and joints of meat, on which 
the carver has exhausted his skill, cold vegeta- 
bles, indeed anything and everything which, 
having run the gauntlet of the guests’ table and 
the servants’ board, is ready to be cast into outer 
darkness. Of course there are many rich and 
relishing morsels in the scraps thus given out, 
but it is not intended that anything shall go 
which could be used to advantage in any way. 

There has been but little change in the line of 
back-door custom at the hotels for a year past, 
save that at the present time the number of call- 
ers is steadily increasing. Frequently the de- 
mand is so great that the supply is exhausted, 
and this is becoming a not unusual occurrence, 
for while the buyers of broken victuals are grow- 
ing more numerous, the closeness of the times 
and the falling off in hotel rates, leads most 
managers to cut close, and practise little econv- 
mies from the range to the scrap-baskets. 
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DIDN’T WANT TO TELL. 

The old regulation requiring all couples in- 
tending marriage to be “‘published”’ beforehand, 
either by the minister, who read the names from 
the pulpit, or by a justice of the peace, who 
posted them, was often a great trial to bashful 
young country folks, Some betrayed quite as 
much ignorance as sheepishness in their efforts 
to dodge this peculiar notoriety, as in this in- 
stance related in the Ledger: 


A country farmer knocked at the front door of 
the justice’s house one evening, and saying he 
had some very private business with the magis- 
trate, was taken back into the kitchen, where 
the two were quite alone. With a great effort 
the young man began to unbosom himself, with 
the remark: 

“Well, squire, ’ve made up my mind to get 
married.” 

“Indeed!’’ responded the squire. 

“Yes, and I’ve come to get published.” 

“Very well, and what’s the girl’s name?” 

“O squire, I couldn’t think of telling that! 
She’s a real clever gal, but you know my name, 
and there’s no need of telling hers; she wouldn't 
like to have it known beforehand.”’ 

The young man had mastered his modesty so 
far as concerned himself, but was still shocked 
at the idea of telling the girl’s name, wholly ob- 
livions to the impossibility of the publication of 
the banns without it! 

+o --- —— 


O’CONNELL AND THE WITNESS. 


O’Connell knew so intimately the habits and 
character of the humbler class, that he was able, 
by cajolery or intimidation, to coerce them into 
truth-telling. He was once examining a wit 
ness, whose inebriety, at the time to which the 
evidence referred, it was essential to his clients 
case to prove. He quickly discovered the mans 
character. He was a fellow who may be de- 
scribed as “half foolish with roguery.” : 

“Well, Darby,” said the Counsellor, taking 
him on the cross-examination, “‘you told the 
whole truth to that gentleman?” pointing to the 
counsel who had just examined the witness. 

“Yes, your honor, Counsellor O’Connell.’ 

“How, do you know my name?” 

“Ah, sure every one knows our own path- 
riot.” 

“Well, you are a good-humored, honest fel- 
low. Now, tell me, Darby, did you take a drop 
of anything that day?” : 

“Why, your honor, I took my share of a pint 
of spirits.”’ 

“Your share of it; now by virtue of your oath, 
was not your share of it all but the pewter’ |, 
“Why, dear knows, that’s true for you, sit. 

The court was convulsed at both question and 
answer. It soon came out that the man was 
drunk, and was not, therefore, a competent wit 
ness. Thus O’Connell won the case for his client. 
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For the Companion. 


HONEST AND TRUE. 


Not many can standin the sunlight, 
’Neath skies ever arching and blue, 

The children of fame and of fortune, 
But all can be honest and true. 


To inherit the kingdom of beauty, 
May not be for me or for you; 

It is much to be born in the purple, 
But ’tis more to be honest and true. 


It is pleasant to stand with the highest, 
If only to share in their view; 

To be friends with the best, and the wisest, 
But ’tis more to be honest and true. 


We may not be wise as a Solon, 
We may not be “rich as a Jew,” 
Or as grand as a king, or a sultan, 
But let us be honest and true. 
CLARA B. HEATH. 












For the Companion. 
EASTER LILIES. 


It was Saturday night and 
the morrow was Easter Sun- 
day. Little girls and boys all 
over the city were climbing long 
flights of stairs, bedward, kiss- 
ing good-night through the ban- 
isters, calling good-night over 
the banisters; a few naugh- 
ty, reluctant ones dragged up 
kicking and struggling from 
story to story, but many hap- 
py, smiling little ones, skip- 
ping, and chattering, and caroling on their way, 
and up to the very gates of the land of Nod. 

No matter what the weather, blinding snow 
storm, chill March rain or pale spring sunshine, 
it was always bright, perfumed summer in the 
churches on that blessed day which commemo- 
rated the dear Christ’s resurrection. Fragrant 
flowers decked the pulpits, hung in globes of rich- 
est mosaic from the lofty roofs, and garlanded 
with exquisite verdure and color the overhang- 
ing galleries. 

Trilling sleepily the joyous Easter hymn which 
they were to sing in church on the morrow, 
many a little tired one thus lapsed into happy 
dreams. 

Gliding from one small bed to another and 
laying his gentle finger on the drooping lids and 
round rosy limbs of these little cherished ones, 
the kind angels of sleep must have seen every- 
where very much the same pretty, cosey rooms, 
the same pretty pictures on the wall, the same 
pretty furniture scattered about, and the same 
little, neatly-folded skirts and petticoats hang- 
ing over the bedside chairs. 

But the good angel of sleep has other stairs 
to mount besides all these polished oaken ones, 
and other rooms to visit besides these daintily 
furnished blue and white, and pink and white, 
and flowered and frescoed ones. 


For instance, in the black, dilapidated, hun- 
dred-year-old houses in Liberty Alley. Up the 


dingy, worm-eaten stairs, winding and turning, 


till you come to the gambrel roof, there is a 
chamber in that forlorn old house where the 
good angel lingers long before he flits away in 


the midnight to other deeds of mercy. 


No pretty furniture there, no little frilled 


skirts hanging in closet or over chair. The Wid- 
ow Kilroy, her three children curled up fast 
asleep in one bed, is sewing, sewing far into 
the night; sews and sews till she can sew 
no longer, then drops the unfinished overalls, 
puts out the light (the fire has gone out long 
4go) and dizzily prepares to take her place be- 
side the little sleepers. Only the good Father 
in heaven and the compassionate angel of sleep 
hear her prayer. 

“ ‘Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the lo my soul to keep,’ 
and my body, my poor, tired, half-fed, half- 
clothed, shivering body!’ pleaded the unhappy 
widow, 


And so in an aching despair the poor woman 
lay down beside pale, crippled Jessie and curly- 
headed Jim and Joe. 

The dark hours move on silently, and after a 
night of rest, for the unhappy as well as the 
happy, comes the glad Easter morning. 

The church bells ring out cheerily from steeple 
to steeple: 

“Christ has risen, has risen!” 

Organ and choir unite to peal forth the trium- 
phant tidings. 

Anon the little children in the high noon, with 
joyous faces and flowers in their hands, come 
trooping again out of the wide church doors. 
Mrs. Kilroy sits in her far-up window and 
looks moodily down on the gayly dressed multi- 
tude whose charmed world seems so far re- 
moved from her world of toil and care. Her 
unopened Bible lies on her knees. 

“What's the use? Everything goes agin me! 
Allers has, ever since my Tom went down in the 
Nancy Ann!”? 

The Bible fell, unheeded, out of Mrs. Kilroy’s 
lap. The sepulchre was still sealed to her. 
“‘Good-morning, Mrs. Kilroy!” said a cheery, 
young voice in her low doorway. 

Mrs. Kilroy looked up dazed, and saw shining 
whitely in the shadow of the landing outside a 
cluster of Easter lilies, and beside them gleamed 
asweet, smiling face from out of a halo of gold- 
en hair. 

“Good-morning! I could not wait to go home 
to dinner, but brought you these lovely Easter 
lilies from church. Andoh! Mrs. Kilroy, I could 
not wait another minute till I ran to tell you 
just how much money mamma got for Jessie’s 
carved dead pigeon. Ten dollars! Just think 
of that! Here it is, Mrs. Kilroy, in my purse.” 
The Easter lilies and the sweet face in the 
golden halo floated forward into the midst of the 
poor little room. 





noe 


“Take a cheer! 


said bewildered Mrs. Kilroy, 
reverently wondering, as she dusted it with her 
apron, out of which of the twelve jewelled gates 
of the New Jerusalem this angelic being with 
ten dollars in her purse for Jessie, had strayed. 
*‘And, Mrs. Kilroy, mamma has an order for 
two more at the same price. Everybody says 
it is the most wonderful carving. Why, Jessie 
will get rich, And mamma says you are to 
come up to the house and learn of the laundry 
to do up laces, and curtains, and such things. 
She says you can earn a great deal more in that 
way than by sewing, and she will see that you 
get a plenty to do. Is that Arlington Street 
clock striking one? I must hurry home to din- 
ner.” 
The golden halo vanished as it came, but 
there were the snowy Easter lilies, there were 
Jessie’s ten dollars, there was the promise of 
work for Mrs. Kilroy. 
Now was the stone rolled away from the sep- 
ulchre, and now was the dear Christ risen in- 
deed in the hearts of the happy inmates of that 
humble home. Exsre GORHAM, 
THE CLOCK OF MY LIFE. 
My pulse is the clock of my life; 
It shows me my moments are flying; 
It marks the departure of time, 
And it tells me how fast Iam dying. 


——— +o 





For the Companion. 

BES-I-EG-ING. 

Little Mattie had read and spelled, and now 
there was nothing more for her to do till school 
was out. So she took her older sister’s history 
off the desk to pass away the time in looking 
at the pictures. a 
There was one picture showing the troubles 
the first settlers of our country had with the Ind- 
ians, and underneath it were the words, ‘‘Ind- 
ians besieging a house.” 
What they were doing Mattie could see plain- 
ly enongh in the picture. They had backed a 
cart-full of burning tow against the house for 
the purpose of setting it on fire. 
But Mattie made it her business to read care- 
fully all the names underneath the pictures, and 





’ 


that long word, ‘‘besieging,”’ was too much for 
her. 

What did it mean? she wondered. She spelled 
it out to herself. B-e-s bes, i, bes-i, e-g eg, bes- 
i-eg, i-n-g ing, bes-i-eg-ing. She said it over 
and over to herself a great many times, resolv- 
ing to ask her mother when she went home, 
what bes-i-eg-ing meant. 

What would you little folks do without a 
mother to carry your hard questions to? 

So that day at the dinner-table, Mattie hap- 
pened to think of that puzzling word, and out 
came the question, ‘‘Mother, what does bes-i-eg- 
ing mean?” 
“What is the word, Mattie?” 
“‘Res-i-eg-ing,”” repeated Mattie, very slowly | 
and distinctly. | 
“Where did you find it?” | 
Then Mattie told all about the picture and the | 
reading underneath it, and the whole family, fa- 
ther, mother, brothers and sisters all laughed at | 
her hard word as if they never would stop. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My first comes round but once a year, 
And that it stays a month is clear; 
But when its reign has just bequn, 
Then boys and girls look out for fun! 
To be my next, no man will own, 


Save when my first the fact has shown; 
At any other time of year 


Then her mother explained it to her, and I 


think Mattie never forgot how to pronounce be- | 





sieging, or what it means. M. ©. W. B. 
For the Companion. 
ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 


When the thawing sod is seen 
Steaming through the running snow, 
And the slightest tint of green 
On the slopes begins to glow, 
When the warm mist rises up 
Into clouds of pearl and gray, 
And the crocus lifts her cup 
Brave and golden to the day, 
When the frogs are holding court 
In the far-off melting pools, 
Then comes in a day of sport, 
When the wisest men are fools. 


Then the parson stoops to seize 
Coins that glitter at his feet, 
Vainly picks on bended knees, 
By broad daylight in the street, 
Till he hears the small boys rail 
*Round some corner, hidden quite, 
And with a splinter ‘neath his nail 
Walks off meekly out of sight. 


Then the strangest missives fly 
Hither, thither, through the mail, 
Which when opened meet the eye, 
Empty-hearted, blank and pale, 
Save a tantalizing date, 
Mocking many a heart athirst, 
Strange, misleading, dark as fate, 
Like this: ‘All Fools’ town, April first.” 


Then the children run and shout 
That a flock of cranes go by, 
But I cannot spy them out 
Though I search with glass the sky; 
And the scholars go to school, 
With white pennons floating free 
From their backs, and “April Fool” 
Written where they cannot see. 


Thus through all the jovial day, 

Wise and simple, grave and gay, 
Piqued or puzzled, shocked or shamed, 

Stumble blindly, halt and maimed. 
Glad and sorry every one, 

When the foolish day is done. 

ANNA BOYNTON. 
+2 


MIND! 


Mind your tongue! Don’t let it speak hasty, 


cruel, untruthful or wicked words. 


Mind your eyes! Don’t permit them to look 


on wicked books, pictures or objects. 
Mind your ears! 
to wicked speeches, songs or words. 
Mind your lips! 
them. 
let the food of a glutton enter between them. 
Mind your hands! 
fight, or write any wicked words. 
Mind your feet! 
steps of the wicked. 
Mind your heart! 
dwell in it. 
sus to make it His throne. 


A PEPPER-CORN. 


In acertain part of Scotland, the poor people 


Don’t suffer them to listen 


Don’t let strong drink pass 
Don’t let tobacco pollute them. Don’t 


Don’t let them steal, or 
Don’t let them walk in the 


Don’t let the love of sin 
Don’t give it to Satan, but ask Je- 


Who calls me that may pay me dear! 
If once a year my whole you've found 
Enjoy the joke, and pass it round. 

AunT Lots. 
| 2. 


LETTER FROM THE AGUE REGIONS. 
Contains thirty-two hidden interjections. 

EXamp._ek :—Hidden words in first paragraph italicized. 

;, DEAR Humphnry,—If I ever told the truth to 
| honest friend I tell it now when I say it is witha 
| lasting sense of gratitude I write to you this time. 

| I have derived a vast deal of satisfaction from 
| your welcome letter up here in the swamps. 


It was 
nigh eight days in reaching me, and my answer 
will lack a day of that time in finding its way to 
your city shop, I should think. 

Ihave been much ailing with the ague lately, but 
I wrap shawls and such old quilts as I can find 
around me when the chillcomes. A lack of quinine 
is the hardest thing I have to put up with, 

A forest ranger never realizes, until he gets the 
ague, how his thoughts will often turn homewards, 
and how he wants to hear from absent dear ones. 
Not a vaunting word from the afflicted patient; 
nothing but a continual complaint uttered in a woe- 
begone tone. 

If aught ushers in a season of enjoyment it is the 
reception of a handsome missive like yours, 

Excuse me, for the merciless chill is coming on. 
What I lack in deeds you must accept in good inten- 
tions. 3 Lucius Goss, 


HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITIONS, 


(Express exactly in fewest words and change to a word 
answering the definition given.} 








An ancient race. 








Set in. 
4. 
CHARADE. 


who lived on the land owned by a wealthy man 
used to come yearly to pay their rent. What 
do you think this was? Why, simply, a pepper- 
corn. It has been the custom for a long series 
of years for a certain day. It did not cost the 
poor man anything, nor did it make the land- 
lord any richer: but it was a sign-tribute which 
they paid him as their master. 

Now it is just so with those who swear. 
Every oath is a pepper-corn which they give to 
the devil. 
just shows who is their master. 

—_———~+o> 





A worD once spoken, a coach with four horses 


It does neither party any good, It) 





cannot overtake it and bring it back. 





My first is that which wears my second 

Abroad, or else is reckless reckoned; 

My third, accounting whole or particle, 

Is counted an indefinite article. 

My whole ne’er wore my second; he 

Sported an Indian’s beggary ; 

The father of a famous daughter 

Whose fame has suffered recent slaughter. 
E. 


E. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rob-in-son Cru-soe. 

2. Hold the picture before a mirror, and you will 
see the word GINGER formed by the dark portions 
of the engraving. 

3. Abba, Eve, Anna, Hannah, Nun, Asa, Gog, 
Ono, Ava. 

4. Mine a—Maine. A hut—Utah, Vain I rig— 
Virginia. Or gone—Oregon. Are banks—Nebraska. 

6. Tumbler—ice cream, milk, water, wine, honey, 
beer, gruel, tea, jelly, vinegar, 
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THE JUJUBE TREEF, 
Girls who chew jujube paste ought to be able to 
tell where it comes from. 
The Semi- Tropical, of Vlorida, says: 
tree is worthy the 
trees and shrubs. 


“The jujube 
attention of all lovers of fancy 
It is both useful and ornamental, 
and cannot be surpassed for beauty. From the first 
of April until late in November, or until frost, it is 
covered with a dense, deep-green foliage, inter- 
spersed with its tiny, ornamental fruit, in all stages 
of growth. The fruit is speckled and reddish when 
ripe. The leaves and fruit are borne on a small, 
wire-like stem, from six to ten inches long, which 
grows downward, and presents a beautiful, weeping 
appearance, The tree isa native of Syria, but has 
been cultivated for many years in Spain, Italy and 
France, for its fruits, which, manufactured into 
paste, better known as chewing-gum, is relished by 
schoolgirls and annoying to teachers, When the 
fruit is ripe, it closely resembles the cranberry in 
size and shape.” 

ching 

WHERE THE SUN GAINS A DAY, 

We who do not travel round the world for a living 
have as little idea of the curiosities of time-count- 
ing as we have experience of the bother of reduc- 
tion of currencies in using money. If aman could 
circumnavigate the globe 365 times, he could claim 
to be a year older than the “family record” makes 
him out to be, having gained a day every time he 
crossed the 98th meridian (west from Washington, 
same as 185th east from Greenwich), making 365 
days in all. Whether he would really be a year 
older or not is a question for logicians. The merid- 
ian we speak of which takes such liberties with one’s 
pocket almanac is touched by sailors at Chatham 
Island, about which an exchange has this to say: 

Chatam Island, lying off the coast of New Zealand, 
in the South Pacific ocean, is peculiarly situated, as 
it is one of the habitable points of the globe where 
the day of the week changes. It is justin the line 
of demarcation between dates. There high twelve 
on Sunday or noon ceases, and instantly Monday 
meridian begins. Sunday comes into a man’s house 
on the east side, and becomes Monday by the time 
it passes ont the western door. A man sits down to 
his noonday dinner on Sunday, and it is Monday 
noon before he finishes it. 

There Saturday is Sunday, and Sunday is Monday, 
and Monday becomes suddenly transferred into 
Tuesday. It is a good place for people who have 
lost much time, for, by taking an early start, they 
can always get a day ahead on Chatham Island. It 
took philosophers and geographers a long time to 
settle the puzzle of where Sunday noon ceased and 
Monday noon began, with a man travelling west fif- 
teen degrees an “hour, ov with the sun, It is to be 
hoped that the next English Arctic expedition will 
settle the other mooted question, “Where will one 
stop who travels northwest continually?” 





eeniaamidiljpliaiatioan 
TIGERS LOOSE, 
The Zoological Gardens, at Calcutta, recently lost 
two splendid male tigers through the carelessness of 
one man and the timidity of another, 


Some workmen had been altering the lifting- 
tackle which raises the grating between the outer 
and inner dens, in which the tigers are kept, and 
when the workmen had finished their job, they 
thought it was not their business to shut the back 
door “by which they had entered, and got out of the 
inner den. They say that they told the keeper, but 
if they did, he forgot it, and he proceeded to raise 
the grating between the inner vant outer den, so that 
when the tigers, who had been fed in the outer den, 
walked into the inner den, which is their sleeping 
apartment, they found the back door open, and 
popped out into the gardens about 7.30, P. M., when 

t was quite dark, and impossible to catch them. 

Information was sent to the police, and the gar- 
dens were surrounded at night by a strong body of 
police and native soldiers from the adjacent canton- 
ments. At daybreak, it}was found that the tigers 
had jumped into our rhinoceros-pit, and had hidden 
themselves there, after having a squabble with two 
young elephants, which are kept in the rhinoceros- 
pit, pending the arrival of our rhinoceros, The ti- 
gers had there safely trapped themselves, and might 


THE 


have been easily secured, without much difficulty, 
aud taken back to their dens, but, unfortunately, 
the officers in charge of the police thought it expe- 
dient to prevent the possibility of accident, and they 
at once fired a volley on the poor unresisting tigers, 
who had no chance of escape. 





WHAT MADE HIM LATE TO THE 
PARTY 
A gallant swain who lives in Maine had a rather 
mortifying winter experience, when about setting 
out for a sleigh-ride one night last February. The 
moral may come before the story, —‘“Hitch your 
horse.” 


A young man in Hampden, a short time since, 
called for his lady-love to go with him to a party. 
He left the horse standing in front of the house, un- 
hitched. The young lady, as is usually the case, was 
not quite ready, and the horse, getting a little un- 
easy, walked round the corner of the house out of 
sight. The young man, who soon came out of the 
house, missed his te aim, and, on looking up the road, 
he saw a team trotting off, and, supposing it to be 
his, he gave chase. After having followed the team 
for about two miles, his house being about three 
miles from the young lady’s home, he met his brother 
coming down the road, who asked him what in the 
world he was “running after that old fellow for?” 
and finding that he was in pursuit of the wrong 
horse, he started in another direction, but failed to 
discover any trace of the lost team, and was just giv- 
ing up in despair, when the young lady’s father 
drove along in his sleigh, leading the cause of all 
the trouble behind him.—Bangor Whig. 





a 
A QUIZZING GLASS, 

Webster says that “quiz” originally was a word of 
no meaning, once chalked on the walls of Dublin in 
pursuance of a usage. One of its meanings is to 
peer at, and it was once used to describe a glass with 
which fops look at ladies. A writer in 
Magazine thus describes a quizzing-glass: 


Frazer's 


The real old “quizzing-glass” of the days of Beau 
Nash and the bath-chair fops was not like any other 
eye-glass of the period, and there have been none of 
the kind since. How few living men have ever seen 
a “‘quizzing-glass” even in an old curiosity shop. I 
am a rare exception, having seen one in the posses- 
sion of the late Samuel Drummond, who kept it as 
a relic of Hogarth’s period. It is a little looking- 
glass, of just the size and appearance of an ordinary 
Single eye-glass. You wou q never suppose that the 
person who was scrutinizing your face was the one 
whose back was turned to you, and who was care- 
fully examining some object in front of you. And 
so he was, 
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A BATCH OF WHYS. 


Why are ambassadors the most perfect people in 
the world? Because they are all excellencies. Why 
is sympathy like blind-man’s-butf? It is a fellow 
feeling for a fellow creature. Why is the sun like a 
good loaf? Because it’s light when it rises. Why 
is a crow a brave bird? Because it never shows the 
white feather. Why is asawyerlikealawyer? Be- 
cause, Whichever way he goes, down comes the dust. 
Why are washerwomen silly people? Because they 
ut out their tubs to catch soft water when it rains 
xard. Why is a man who doesn’t lose his temper 
like a schoolmaster? Because he keeps cool (keeps 
school), Why are mountains like invalids? Be- 
cause they look peakish. Why are umbrellas like 
pancakes? Because they are seldom seen after 
Lent. Why is a drunkard hesitating to sign the 
pledge like a skeptical Hindoo? Because he doubts 
whether to give up the worship of Jug-or-not. Why 
cannot two slender persons ever become great 
friends? Because they will always be slight ac- 
qaintances, 

eS 
A POLITE ROBBER. 

The following anecdote is told in illustration of 

the proverbial politeness of Spanish robbers: 


An Englishman was once accosted on a lonely road 
by a ruffian. “Sir, you have my coat on; may I 
trouble you forit?” The Englishman drew a pistol, 
and told the fellow he was mistaken. ‘“Sir,’’ said 
the robber, “I perceive that lam. Will you do me 
the honor to communicate your name, that I may 
remember it in my prayers?” 

é e _ 


MONOTONOUS, 


An old lady living in Stratford, Conn., who had 
never been on the cars before, recently rode by rail 
to New Haven. On her return, being asked what 
she thought of it, she exclaimed, “It’s the most 
m-0-n-0-t-o-n-o-u-s thing! Why, I believe coming 
back they went through the identical places they did 
when they went down.” 

on e = 


“SEND BILL.’’ 


It is said that Mr. Longfellow once received a let- 
ter requesting him to compose an acrostic, the first 
letters of which should spell, ““My sweet girl.” The 
applicant added, “Write asif it were some beautiful 
girl with whom you were in love,—just as if it were 
for yourself.” At the foot of the letter were these 
words, “Send bill.” 


— _ 
BIG AND NOISY. 


A fellow at a cattle show, where he made himself 
conspicuous by his bluster, cried out, “Call those 
prize cattle! Why, they ain’t nothin’ to what our 
folks reared. My father raised the biggest calf of 
any man round our parts.” “No doubt of it,’’ said 
a bystander, “and the noisiest.” 

a 

“Do you ever have any ‘hops’ in Maine?” asked 
a New York belle, who was dressing for a ball, of a 
country cousin from the Pine State. “O yes, lots! 
Pa has forty acres of ’em in one field.” 


TWO FRIENDS, an Englishman and an Irishman, 
travelling, had a double-bedded room at an inn, 
Being awoke by a noise in the night, the Englishman 
called to his companion to light the candle. “Where 
is it?” asked Pat. “At your right hand on the ta- 
ble.”” “Are you crazy?” cried Pat. “How can I 
see which is my right hand in the dark?” 


ONE single paragraph in Herbert Spencer’s essay 
on “Primitive Marriages,” in the Popular Science 
Monthly, contains the words “endogomy,” ‘exo- 
gamy,” “polygamy,” “monogamy,” “polyandry,” 
“polygyny,” and “agnation.” Think of a man be- 
ing caught out alone with that essay in some coun- 
trv town, and no unabridged dictionary within forty 





miles! 








YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 


THE GOSPEL OF MERIT. 

Where there is so much rivalry as in the manufacture 
of family medicines, he who would succeed must give 
positive and convincing proof of merit. This is an age of 
inquiry. People take nothing for granted. They must 
know the “whys” and “wherefores” before acknowledg- 
ing the superiority of one article over another. Ameng 
the few preparations that have stood the test, those man- 
ufactured by R. V. Pierce, M. D., of the World’s Dispen- 
sary, Buffalo, N. Y., have for many years been foremost. 
The truth of any statement made concerning them can be 
easily ascertained, for Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery are now prescribed 
by many physicians in curing obstinate cases of Catarrh 
and incipient Consumption. The Discovery has no equal 
in curing Coughs, Colds, Bronchial and Nervous Affec- 
tions. Itallays all irritation of the mucous membrane, 
aids digestion, and when used with Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets readily overcomes /orpid liver and Con- 
Stipation, while the Favorite Prescription has no rival in 
the field of prepared medicine in curing diseases peculiar 
to females. If you wish to “know thyself” procure a 
copy of **The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,” 
an illustrated book of nearly 1000 pages, adapted to the 
wants of everybody. Price $1 50, postage prepaid. Ad- 
dress the author, R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. Com. 


Does it Injure the Skin? 

This delightful Toilet Preparation, Laird’s “Bloom of 
Youth,” has been chemically analyzed by the Board of 
Health, and declared in no way injurious to the skin or 
health. Com. 





CAFE: INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box 


Mii , Northampton, Mass. Sa umuples mi: tiled, 35 cents. 


NESS hey ED. No medicine. Book 
free. . J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 
make $5 a day in theirown ¢ ity or town. 





TL ARIES san 
Address ELLIS MAN’ G CO., Waltham, Mass. 
BIG PAY 0. %e!! our Reser Prixtine STAMPS. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, 0. 


25 COMIC RETURNS =e ELOPES 


15 ets. 
D> 4de signs. si 


co., Northford, Conn. 
STAMMERER and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly P1.,N.Y. 
IDEA for advertising. 
NEW 2 A a Send 25c for samples. Agents want- 
Statesman Adv. Dept., Marshall, Mich. 

TEA SPOONS, Diamond Steel, Albata pl uted, 
wear like silver, and very durable, by mail, 25 cts 








SEAVY & CO., Northford, Conn, 

THE “BEST” = Warranted. 
— Wanted, Sample by Mail. 
. SINGER. < Philadelphia, Pa. 











Made by 17 Seats in January, 77, with 
my 13 New Artie les. Samples free. 
Address C. M. Linington, Chicago. 
“NewGoods nev never before introduced for 
Terms that can’t be beat. Mammoth AGENTS 
a free. E. NASON & Co., 111 Nassau st. N. 





” "Strengthens “the voic e, makes _ it 

“Voice als musical, extends its compass. Jn- 

dispensable to singers and speakers. 

Cures Coughs, ny Affections. Relieves Asthma. 
Cireulars free. “VOICE BARS” CO., Cincinnati, O. 


@TANDARD and valuable Family Medi- 
\? cines, Corbett’s Shaker’s Sarsaparilla, iis a 
Blood Purifier, the best and unsurpassed. Dr. Deans’ 
Rheumatic Pills for Chronic and intlammatory 
Rheumatism unrivalled. Sold by druggists. 

MAYNARD & NOYES, Boston Agents. 
N AWAY !—In order that every one may see 
their goods,J. L. PATTEN & CO., of 162 Wil- 

















GIVE 
samples ¢ 
liam Stre 
Chromos, and a copy of the best 16-page literary paper 
now published, to any reader of this paper who will send 
them two 3e stamps to pay mailing expenses. 









ON receipt of 10 cents we will mail you our illustrated 


catalogue of Base Balls, Revolvers, Guns, Games, 

Printing Presses, Tricks, Toy Engines 300ks, 
Bracket Saws, novelties and sporting goods. We re just 
the House you can buy anything from. Address WIL- 
LIAMS & CROCKETT, 86 Nassau Street, New York. 


REVOLVERS. 7 shot $3.00, 70 styles. Ill. Cat. free. 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, Ill. 











articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. 
used as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, E 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubbe 


Can be 
er, Penknife, 






and Eyes, Buttons, Erasing blots, &c. Size of a common 

pencil, is heavy ily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. 

Agents are © —— > money and say it is the best selling ar- 

ticle out. Sample 25 cents; six for #1. Extraordinary 

inducements to Agents. 

canvass your town. 
BRII 


DE & CO., 769 Broadw: ay, N. ¥. 
~ Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 








Act gently, removing disturbing seg without leaving 


the system in an unhealthy conditio 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’ s CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 


which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFEN BERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y 


Stamp Collectors. 


300 Rare Stamps only $250: 
Denmark, 4 Egypt, 5 Hanover, 5 Jamaica, 6 Luxemburg, 
10 Norway, 9 Russia, 12 Swiss, I5 Sweden. 5 Turkey, 10 cts. 
each set, or the 12 for $1. Complete set Prince Edward’s 
Island, unused, only $1. Cheapest dealer in America. 
New Some circular free; send for it. 

. A - DAVIDSON, Koukuk, lowa, established 1871. 





THE EACLE CLAW is the 

most ingenious device ever invented for 

\? catching all kinds of FISH ahd GAME. 

——> Easy to set, suited to any bait, and can be 

used everywhere. Nothing can escape 

until released ; 3; and thisis done without 

Laer 9 the hands, Univ oy reccom- 

mended by sport One bait f r 20 fish. 

Sample by mall. Seon. Agents we oe! URNER 
MFG, CO., 26 Central st,, Boston, 

Bound 


VALUABLE BOOKS ! Hapdromely Bound 


- Fitch’s Six Lectures on Consumption, 50c. 

° ms of Heart Disease, 40c. Family Physician, 
35c. Sent bv mail. Address Drs. S. § 8. Fitoh 
& Son, 49 East Twenty-ninth St., N. Y¥. 


&5 Self-inking “Best” Frintte 
Press, Outfit and Press, ae 
Self-inking “‘Best,’’with ontiit, #10. 
$10 “Uncle Sam” Self-inking, 
with outfit, $15. Send gr _ cata- 
— . H. HOOVER & 

) N. Ninth Street, Phil: A. 


A BREECH- 
LOADING 
RIFLE FOR 
OS5. sharpe's 


rm, uses Cartridges (35e. per box }, or reloadable shells [Sas 
per box) ;long range. moveable sights, finely rifed, STEEL 
Earres dK REMARKABLE BARGAIN, N Y.Sun.” Sent by ex- 
| pees for $ Cirenlar for stam G.W. TURNER ‘ ROss, 
STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Cut this out. 


Boys can act as 


, New York, will send a hi undsome pair of 6x8 


. Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks 


Send for sample half-dozen and 


20 Austria, 7 Baden, 15 


APRIL 5, 1s 








i De F voIGT, Publisher, 
_?- 0, Box 95. ZAST BRIOGEWATER, M453 


HISTORICALS. - 

This book contains the record of a battle in the olg 

“Sign Language” of the Indians, and twenty true sto. 
ries. Illustrated. Price $125. D. LOTHROP & (9 

Publishers, 30 & 32 F ranklin Street, Boston. 


QNOWFLAKE POTATOES, the best variety 
ever introduced. Eurly, of large size, good sioner, 
very productive and of the very best quality. My 
cost me $3 I will send seed for 100 hill 1s (hie h 
ought to produce from 5 to 10 bushels) by mail, post-paid, 
for $1; 300 hills, $250; bushel by express, $3; bane $6, 
Mammoth Cabbages, 20 to Ibs each, largest in 
the world, of excellent quality, sweet and tender. Sep. 
pent Cucumber, grows coiled up like a snake, ‘from 3 2 
lo6feetinlength. Yard long Beans, a great cu 
ity. Mammoth Corn, 12 feet high; 156 bush. 8 acre, 
Hulless Oats, weigh over 50 Ibs @ bushel. Price of 
any of above seeds 25 cts. B package; 3 for 50 cts.; all5 
$ paid. The Wh hite Rose, a new Pota- 
» large size, enormously productive, 25 
hills by mail, post-paid, for $1; peck by express, $10. Re- 
mit by registered letter. FRANK FINCH, Clyde, | N. Y, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


ROSES 


Strong Sere ennaiie ios inmotinte Sor 
- + safely by mail, postpaid. lendia 
eties, your choice,all la led, for gis” 2 for $2; 
is for $3 "26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents cack 
additional, one ~ ew Premium Rose 
to toevery dollar's wort ordered. Send forour NEW 
OSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make Roses a Great 
pecialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amere 
ica. ae Refer to 100,000 customers in the United Stateg 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
ROSE-GROWERS. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


A Complete Flower Garden f frr 50 cents 


To introduce our unsurpassed flower se eds we will send 
to any address for 5O cents and stamp, 20 packages of 
our choicest varieties (our selection). Catalogue for 
sti sae a Ra seeds warranted. 

- HOWARD & CO., 




















Seedsmen, n, Pontoo sue, Ill, 


Strong Plants delivered free of cost eafely 
0) mail at your oe. Satisfac. 
tion ent . Splen- 





di assortment J 


{ator $2. 9 ; E Rs 
New Catalogue of P' ha 
HOOPES, BE 


& THOMAS, 
M ... vt ‘Nurser! les, West, Cheste r. Pa 


FRIENDS, if you are in any “way 1S in 


or 

we will with pleasure send yvoua sample cony Of our 
Monthly GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Combs. 
Section Honey Boxes, all Books and Journals, and 
everything ro aining to Bee Culture. Nothing patented. 
Simply send your address on a postal e: ard written plain- 
ly, to A. lL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


INVALID RECLINING | 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 
<i 















Send for 
Circular to N 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, 


15 CTS. 250 elegant mixed Decaleomanie; 
2 50 beautiful Gem Chromos; 
> Fine Embossed Pictures: 


ALL 
EITH R: . ; cm a FOR 
3 nice 6x ounted Chromos; 


2 Lovely Surprise ae. 7 . 
All post- paid. HENRY 8S. DATE, Chicago, Il. 
goods; 


ANTED<™<= to solicit orders for our 
permanent employment; good sal- 
ary. Travelling expenses paid by C ompany. 

Union Industrial Works, Cincinnati, 0. 


Salesmen to sell light Hardw: a to Deal- 
ers. NO PEDDLING. » $l200a 
wor: MPG. CO. Chicase ex ea s paid. 


Adds ress DEFL CO., Chicago, Hl. 


— 
cT. 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PENS 


For sale by all Dealers. 


BABBITT'S TOILET ‘SOAP. 


Unrivalied for thetol- 
let and the bath. No 
artificial and dece> 
\ ¥ tive odors to cover 
. \WRSSNY common and deleter- 
| . | NM iousingredicnts. Af 
ter years of scientific 
experiment the man- 
ufacturer of B.T. Bab- 
bitt’s Best Soap - 
meiperfected and n 
os een bffers to the _ 
The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Inly os ean genase oils used in tts manufacture. 
se in the Nursery it has No. ¥ qual. 
Worth t ten times its cost to every mother and family in Ch 
ondom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. 
(o any address on receipt of 75 cents. ? 
Address B, 'T. Babbitt, New York City: 
*8@"For Sale by all Druggists..ca 


" ce 
THE BOSS” BUSINESS 
FOR AGENTS TO MAKE MONEY selling out 
celebrated ‘Horse and + rea Food and Stock Book.” 
No capital required. Addre: 
L. 8S. SHEARM AN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


SCROLL SAWS. 


FANCY WOODS, DESIGNS, 
And all materials for Scroll Sawyers, wholesale a and re- 
tail, at lowest rates, Send for price list 
JOH WILK 


im 7 rter 0 






















IN ’ 
Sai SQN) Ss, 


5 Lake Street, Chicago. 


‘g NEW DEPARTURE. Men wanted to travel 
and sell our Old and Staple MANUFAC TUR 
dealers; no peddling. $75 PER MONTH. 
Trav elling Expenses mt 

son to 8, A. Grant & Co.,2,4 


Es. Te 
Hotel and 

Apply by letter or in pet 
ok ome St., Cincinnati,O. 
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